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Week Ending Friday, April 6, 1990 


Proclamation 6111—United States 
Naval Reserve Month, 1990 


March 30, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On March 3, 1915, the Congress enacted 
legislation establishing the Federal Navy 
Reserve. That act has enabled the United 
States to remain at a high level of military 
preparedness in times of peace, as well as in 
times of crisis. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have served this Nation proudly and ably as 
Naval Reservists. More than 600,000 Naval 
Reservists rallied to action during World 
War I. During the Second World War, 
when the United States was embroiled in a 
life-and-death struggle to defend freedom 
and democracy from the brutal forces of 
totalitarianism, 80 percent of our Naval per- 
sonnel were reservists. Whenever the lives 
of innocent people have been threatened, 
whenever any of our other national inter- 
ests have been at stake, our reservists have 
demonstrated clearly their value as part of 
America’s fighting forces. 

During the Berlin Crisis, the Korean and 
Vietnam conflicts, the Mayaguez incident, 
and in Grenada, the Persian Gulf, and 
Panama, Naval Reservists consistently 
played vital roles in advancing our national 
objectives. Yet they have also provided in- 
valuable assistance to their country during 
nonmilitary emergencies. For example, in 
the aftermath of Hurricane Hugo and the 
devastating 1989 Loma Prieta earthquake 
that struck the San Francisco Bay area, 
hardworking Naval Reservists were on the 
front lines of relief efforts. 

The men and women of the Naval Re- 
serve boast a long tradition of courageous 
and dedicated service to their fellowman. 
As we enter a new decade and a new cen- 
tury, their operational readiness will contin- 
ue to be critical to our Nation’s security and 
well-being. That is why, as we salute all 


Naval Reservists, we also pay tribute to 
their families and employers—their gener- 
ous support and encouragement help our 
reservists to fulfill the dual role of citizen- 
sailor. 

In honor of the thousands of Americans 
who have served this country as U.S. Naval 
Reservists, and in grateful recognition of 
those reservists who have given their lives 
in the line of duty, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 266, has designated March 
1990 as “United States Naval Reserve 
Month” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 1990, the 75th an- 
niversary of the Naval Reserve, as United 
States Naval Reserve Month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:53 a.m., April 2, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 2. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Japan-United States Structural 
Impediments Initiative Negotiations 


April 2, 1990 


Prime Minister Kaifu of Japan this morn- 
ing telephoned President Bush to express 
his interest in resolving issues related to the 
Structural Impediments Initiative. The 
Prime Minister has sent two personal emis- 
saries to meet with the President and ad- 
ministration officials to emphasize the Japa- 
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nese Government’s commitment to 
progress. The two emissaries are former 
Ambassador to the United States Matsunaga 
and Deputy Foreign Minister Owada. They 
arrive at 10 o'clock this morning and will 
meet today and tomorrow with General 
Scowcroft [Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs] and Secretary of 
State Baker. They will meet with President 
Bush on Wednesday. In addition, they will 
deliver a letter from Prime Minister Kaifu 
to President Bush concerning trade issues. 

The Structural Impediments Initiative 
talks begin today in Washington at the State 
Department. The U.S. side will be headed 
by Richard T. McCormack, Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs; Linn Williams, 
Deputy U.S. Trade Representative; and 
Charles Dallara, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. An interim report on these meet- 
ings will be issued on April 4, with a final 
report produced in July. 


Remarks at the Annual Convention of 
the National Association of 


Broadcasters in Atlanta, Georgia 
April 2, 1990 


Thank you for that welcome. To Messrs. 
Mays and Fritts, thank you both, and to all 
of the rest of the leaders of the NAB that 
are here today. And also I understand there 
are a lot of Members of the United States 
Congress here. In my line of work, you 
always pay your respects to the Members of 
Congress—{laughter|—in the forlorn hope 
that they will do it exactly my way some- 
day. [Laughter] But nevertheless, I’m glad 
they’re here. 

It is my privilege this morning to be back 
before America’s family of broadcasters, the 
National Association of Broadcasters. And I 
can’t help but marvel at these huge screens 
as I walked in here. You know, if I were as 
large as my image—{laughter|—on these 
screens, imagine how easy it would be for 
me to get my way with the Congress. 
[Laughter] And this convention is also dis- 
played, I’m told, on monitors throughout 
the arena, and from here, beamed around 
the world. I will try to finish each sentence 
without a preposition. [Laughter] 
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But there was a time when most Ameri- 
cans knew their Presidents distantly, from 
woodcut prints in the weekly newspaper. 
The circle of democracy in ancient Athens 
and Rome was even more limited, just to 
those within hearing range of the debates 
inside the Parthenon or the Forum. But 
today, through free, over-the-air broadcasts, 
you have brought millions of living rooms 
within hearing range; you’ve made every 
home a part of the American forum. In fact, 
on this very day, you are providing—for the 
6,000 foreign broadcasters in attendance, 
through your international seminars, and 
through USIA’s [U.S. Information Agency] 
WORLDNET—a seminar for the world. 

Television, which began as the American 
forum, has become the world forum. And 
so, when a lone, brave man stood up to a 
column of tanks in Tiananmen Square, the 
world stood with him. When the people of 
Prague sang the first Christmas carols in 
over 40 years, the world sang with them. 
And when the first German took the first 
hammer to that wall of shame in Berlin, the 
world shared in an historic act of courage. 

We all know that governments can 
censor, governments can silence, but the 
voice of freedom will not be stilled as long 
as there is an America to tell the truth. 
These sounds and images of the Revolution 
of ’89 belong to the world. But it was here 
in America that a free people first explored 
how to put the airwaves into the service of 
democracy. 

We accept regulation, but we firmly 
reject government programming. We reject 
government ownership of stations. And 
most of all, we reject censorship. You see, 
the freedom that this association enjoys— 
probably takes for granted—is a model for 
the world. 

In my State of the Union Address, I spoke 
of the cornerstones of a free society: democ- 
racy, private investment, competitiveness, 
stewardship. We will see what competitive- 
ness means just this afternoon; I’m going 
out to visit a General Electric plant in Cin- 
cinnati, where free workers transformed 
foreign investment into foreign business. 
Tomorrow I’m going to Indianapolis, help 
promote stewardship, where the city works 
with citizens to cultivate an urban forest. 
But these are not what you'd call isolated 
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whistlestops. America’s ideas are powerful, 
and through the power of communication, 
we share them with the world. After all, we 
live in a time when commodity prices and 
travel reservations and fast-breaking news 
flash from Hong Kong to Tokyo, Tokyo to 
Bonn, Bonn to Boston, all in the blink of an 
eye. 

Roam among the hundreds of exhibits in 
this convention center, and you will find 22 
football fields chock-full of the latest gadg- 
ets in telecommunications—personal com- 
puters and modems, fax machines, lasers, 
optical fibers, satellites—all strands in a 
growing web of world communications, a 
growing network linking all of us, “a global 
village.” The information industry is not an 
adornment to modern life: it is the essence 
of who and what we are. It is truly an infor- 
mation age. 

Last May, I discussed the future of 
Europe with the citizens of Mainz, a 
German city nestled in the green hills along 
the Rhine River. And it was while I was 
there that I appreciated anew the Biblical 
expression, “In the beginning was the 
Word.” For it was in that German town 
that the inventor of the printing press, 
Johann Gutenberg, first put the scholarship 
of the ages into the hands of millions of 
knowledge-hungry readers. His one inven- 
tion made possible all the pamphlets and 
journals of the Enlightenment and of the 
American Revolution, from the call to arms 
of Thomas Paine to the cool logic of “The 
Federalist Papers.” You might argue that 
out of that one invention sprang the very 
idea called America. 

Today, along with the word, we have the 
image: images projected on color television 
and evoked by the sounds of radio. But 
while Western democracy broadened as our 
knowledge broadened, the circle of democ- 
racy and knowledge narrowed under Com- 
munist regimes that took power on many 
continents. For these nations, truth was 
something to be twisted and stretched by 
the brutal hands of authority, manipulated 
beyond recognition. The Czech author Kun- 
dera calls this time the “kingdom of forget- 
ting,” when whole nations almost forgot 
their heroic histories and finest traditions. 
From Havana to Prague to Phnom Penh, 
the peoples of these lands never fully gave 
in to the amnesia, because even in the 


worst hours of repression, they could always 
count on a friendly voice to remind them of 
the truth: Radio Marti, Radio Liberty, Radio 
Free Europe and, God bless it, the Voice of 
America. 

To fully appreciate what these broadcasts 
mean, you need only ask someone who lis- 
tened to them. Sichan Siv, a young man 
now works on our White House staff—he’s a 
Cambodian, an American who lived 
through the horrors of the killing fields. 
And he’s told me that when the Khmer 
Rouge took control of a village the very first 
items they confiscated were the radios, for 
if they respected and feared anything, it 
was the power of free information. But 
even under the threat of death, men and 
women like Sichan Siv were so hungry for 
news from the outside world that they 
would turn on a hidden transistor radio at 
the lowest possible volume and then put it 
up flush to one ear. We take free news 
broadcasts for granted in America, but 
some people risked death to hear the truth. 
And some people still do, and we’re not 
going to let them down. 

In the realm of ideas and ideals, there are 
no borders. No government should fear free 
speech, whether it’s from entertainment 
programs or accurate, unbiased news about 
world events. And that is why Congress 
strongly supported TV Marti and why I 
strongly support TV Marti. We will scrupu- 
lously adhere to the letter of the law. But 
let me say again: The voice of freedom will 
not be stilled as long as there is an America 
to tell the truth. 

And look, I do understand the practical 
concerns that some of you have about this, 
but I also understand that you represent the 
very principle TV Marti exists to serve: that 
free flow of ideas. Before we are business 
men and women, before we are doctors, 
lawyers, or mechanics, we are Americans. 
Americans have always stood for free 
speech, and we always will. So, I have come 
here to ask something of you. I ask you to 
stand by your traditions, the best traditions 
of America. I ask you, once again, to stand 
for TV Marti and to stand for freedom. 

If we broadcast freedom, our message 
will be heard. After the bloodshed at Tian- 
anmen Square and the expulsion of the 
VOA from China, I was heartened to see 
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that Beijing relented a little bit and permit- 
ted a VOA correspondent to return. In the 
Soviet Union, publications that once vilified 
the Voice of America now praise it. Warm 
words of support even come from Izvestia. 
A commentator in Moscow News thanks 
VOA and says that it uses, and here is the 
quote, “our own broadening sources of in- 
formation better than we do and without 
delay return to us what they have gath- 
ered.” And now Radio Free Europe has bu- 
reaus in Warsaw, in Budapest, and VOA 
even has one in Moscow, an unthinkable 
development just a few years ago. The very 
fact that it is no longer considered remarka- 
ble for USIA’s WORLDNET to link live 
programs from Washington to Kiev, or from 
Chicago and New York to Gdansk and 
Warsaw, is in itself remarkable. 

How did this happen? It happened in 
part because of the power of truth. Czecho- 
slovakia’s playwright-President Vaclav 
Havel paid a very personal tribute to this 
power in his recent visit to Washington. 
First he came to the White House and told 
me personally what this broadcasting of the 
truth had meant to those who were fighting 
for freedom. And then he visited the Voice 
of America and met the employees of its 
Czech division. It was a very poignant en- 
counter, for though Havel didn’t recognize 
any of them by face, he knew them all by 
name the instant he heard them speak. 

And it’s moments like that that convince 
me of one sure thing: I am determined that 
America will continue to bear witness to 
the truth. America must never lose its 
voice. Just as President Havel and others 
who were once under Communist domina- 
tion have thanked us, I am convinced that 
the people of Cuba will thank us when 
they, too, win the liberty they yearn for. 

Still, we can envision a time when the 
purpose of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty could be utterly fulfilled. But for 
now, these networks, along with USIA’s 
WORLDNET and VOA, must continue in 
Eastern Europe until change is complete. 
We're still seeing the struggle for freedom, 
and this must continue until all that strug- 
gle is won by the forces of freedom. Free 
stations and newspapers are still struggling 
to take root. Their access to their Western 
colleagues is still erratic. We need to be 
there now more than ever before to de- 
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scribe and explain our own two centuries of 
experience in building a democracy. 

We can also assist the Eastern Europeans 
in sharing among themselves their own ex- 
perience in democracy. After all, Eastern 
Europeans need more than Robert’s Rules 
of Order: they need to know how the proc- 
ess of reform is working with their neigh- 
bors. So, if one nation adopts a novel path 
to reform, pollution control, or currency 
law, the others need to be able to benefit 
from that experiment. 

And we must also look ahead to the chal- 
lenges of a new century. To prepare for our 
future role, I have directed that an inter- 
agency review be conducted of U.S. Gov- 
ernment international broadcasting. 

And of course, we will be looking for 
advice from many outside the Government. 
After all, when it comes to setting an exam- 
ple of a free press, the best example must 
come from you. The Peace Corps is teach- 
ing English in Eastern Europe as the lingua 
franca of business and journalism, but it is 
not tasked to offer a model of journalistic 
excellence. Only the American press corps 
can pick up where the Peace Corps leaves 
off and provide a model of accuracy, fair- 
ness, and objectivity. 

As broadcasters, you can—and you are— 
transferring American know-how to the 
East. You’re working with VOA to train and 
orient foreign broadcasters visiting the 
United States. In February the director of 
Polish radio and television visited your 
headquarters, in part to seek the counsel 
and assistance of American broadcasters. 
And you’ve sent your representatives to 
meet with their counterparts inside the 
Soviet Union. And on top of this, you are 
helping Americans to invest in joint ven- 
tures to establish new radio and television 
networks in the East. So, most of all, I am 
here to recognize your energetic, interna- 
tional leadership. And I might make a pe- 
ripheral plea: Do not neglect this hemi- 
sphere and this hemisphere’s quest for de- 
mocracy. 

The times have changed. We need no 
longer act in the fine tradition of the Un- 
derground Railroad. But before the Revolu- 
tion of 89, America regularly received the 
speeches of Lech Walesa, Vaclav Havel, and 
other brave men and women of conscience 





on smuggled tapes. And through the power 
of broadcasting, America became the couri- 
er of freedom, returning the eloquent 
words of these leaders back to their people, 
returning hope and the promise of liberty 
to half a dozen lands. That was our vision 
then; that is our vision today. And by work- 
ing together, our American vision is fast be- 
coming a reality for the world. 

I can tell you many friends in this audi- 
ence that there has never in my view been 
a more exciting or challenging time to be 
President of the United States. The change 
is mind-boggling—the changes around the 
world. The bid of freedom is irreversible. 
It’s bound to happen to places denied free- 
dom today. But the importance of your 
work, the importance of your commitment 
to open, fair journalism is unparalleled in 
any time in our history. So, I came here to 
say thank you—thank you all for what you 
are doing, thank you for the support you’ve 
been able to give this administration. And 
may God bless you. And most of all, may 
God bless the United States of America. 
Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:09 a.m. in 
the Thomas P. Murphy Ballroom of the 
Georgia World Congress Center. In his re- 
marks, he referred to L. Lowry Mays and 
Eddie Fritts, joint board chairman and 
president of the association, respectively. 
Afterwards, the President examined a scale 
model of the proposed 1992 Olympic Vil- 
lage in Atlanta. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for 
Gubernatorial Candidate George 
Voinovich in Cincinnati, Ohio 


April 2, 1990 


Thank you, George, very, very much. 
Thank you for those kind words. And be 
seated out there. That would mean curling 
up your feet. [Laughter] And thank you all 
for this very warm welcome. 

I’m delighted to be here with two Mem- 
bers—well, three Members of Congress— 
but with Bill Gradison and Bob McEwen, 
these two distinguished Members of the 
Ohio congressional delegation. I'll get to 
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this one in a minute. And let me recognize 
Cincinnati’s next Congressman, Ken Black- 
well, who’s out here. Ken—right there. This 
is a State ticket meeting. Tomorrow Ken 
and I are going to figure out what I can do 
to assist him in that very important congres- 
sional race. 

I also want to take a moment tonight to 
mention a close friend of mine, a friend of 
so many Republicans here in this room and 
across the country, and I’m talking about 
Lee Atwater, our national chairman. During 
this difficult time—and he went into an- 
other hospital today in New York, I’m 
told—our hearts go out to him and to that 
wonderful family of his. And I know I speak 
for all when I just say we wish him our 
very, very best in this difficult time. And 
right now there’s nothing more important 
for Lee to do than to get well, and I know 
that’s exactly what he intends to do, given 
that fighting spirit. Luckily, when it comes 
to leadership at the RNC [Republican Na- 
tional Committee]—and I think our very 
able State chairman here will attest to 
that—Lee is backed up by one of this 
party’s most able politicians, a friend of 
mine of longstanding, Jeanie Austin [co- 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee], over here, who is with us tonight. 
And she is doing an outstanding job for the 
party. The Atwater-Austin ticket at our na- 
tional level is hard to beat. 

And that brings me then to the six mem- 
bers of this strong Ohio State ticket here 
today: Jim Petro, candidate for State audi- 
tor; Senator Paul Pfeiffer, Ohio’s next attor- 
ney general; your next State treasurer, Judy 
Brachman; and then Bob Taft, my old 
friend, the current Hamilton County com- 
missioner, and Ohio’s next secretary of 
state. I don’t think he needs too much of a 
word around Hamilton County here. 

And then, of course, the two men at the 
top of the ticket: Mike DeWine, one of the 
finest Congressmen on Capitol Hill, who’s 
ready to come back home and be the next 
Lieutenant Governor of this great State. 
Mike, we wish you well. And of course, with 
you, locked in tandem, Ohio’s man of the 
hour, the next Governor of the Buckeye 
State, George Voinovich. I’m here to sup- 
port all of them, and you have an outstand- 
ing ticket. 
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Let me diverge just a minute to point out 
that George Voinovich says I was respon- 
sive when he was mayor of Cleveland. I 
don’t know, I guess I want to see him elect- 
ed—well, put that down as 100 percent— 
but I'll tell you, when you elect him the 
next Governor, he will be a fighter for 
Ohio. I can attest to it. He was mayor of 
Cleveland, and he was in there every single 
day working for the interests of Cleveland 
when they interacted with the Federal 
Government. So, you'll have a bulldog here 
in Columbus, Ohio, to fight for the rights of 
the State, and somebody that I can work 
with and look forward to working with. 

You know, this town—George used the 
baseball analogy—has seen its share of great 
teams, from the days of Robinson and Rose, 
Perez and Concepcion, Joe Morgan, Johnny 
Bench, right up to today’s team of Davis, 
Larkin, and Browning. Sounds like a law 
firm—{laughter|—but this Republican 
lineup of Voinovich, DeWine, and Taft 
ranks right up there with the best of the 
great Reds teams ever to take the field—or, 
George, I noticed your plug in there for the 
Cleveland Indians; the same goes for them. 
[Laughter] And come “game day” this No- 
vember, it’s the Democrats who are going 
to be praying for rain. [Laughter] 

It’s always good to be back in Ohio. 
George says native son. I missed by a gen- 
eration. It was my dad that was the native 
son, born in Columbus. But it’s great to join 
you here this evening, after what George 
alluded to, what must be the most expen- 
sive hot dogs in the history of the State of 
Ohio. [Laughter] If marvelous Marge Schott 
[owner of the Cincinnati Reds baseball 
team] hears about this, you can bet you’ve 
seen the end of the dollar hot dog across 
the street at Riverfront Stadium. [Laughter] 

You know, I know everyone here has had 
this day circled on the calendar for a long 
time. I know how the expectations build 
and how you feel a sense of excitement in 
the air. So, let me say I know how you feel 
right now. I was looking forward to throw- 
ing out the first pitch at the Reds’ opener, 
but it didn’t work out that way. It’s all quiet 
across at that marvelous Riverfront Stadi- 
um. And it’s not easy to tune in the Reds- 
Red Sox exhibition game from Plant City 
when you're up there on Air Force One. 
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But the fact is, Opening Day—and a new 
season—is just 1 week away. And in 1990 a 
new year and a new decade for the Repub- 
lican team—it’s a whole new ball game, too. 
It really is. The Ohio Republican Party has 
never had higher hopes, never had a better 
shot at putting this State into the Republi- 
can column and keeping it there. More and 
more Ohioans are looking to the GOP to 
lead us into the nineties, and according to 
the recent polls I’ve seen, the GOP is now 
the majority party for Ohioans under the 
age of 25. And that bodes well not just for 
this next election but for this whole decade 
of the nineties. And every one of you here 
tonight is a proud member of this tough 
new Republican team. 

This year’s especially important because 
the impact of the 1990 elections will be felt 
all decade long. In the reapportionment of 
congressional districts that will take place 
after that 1990 census, Ohio, in all likeli- 
hood, stands to lose two seats. We must 
make sure when those districts are redrawn 
that the results are fair and equitable to the 
Republicans and, thus, to the people of 
Ohio. No more gerrymandering. 

Right now every statewide official in 
Ohio is a Democrat. The election this No- 
vember ‘can guarantee three men here to- 
night—George Voinovich, Bob Taft, Jim 
Petro—a seat at the table come redistricting 
time. I’m telling you: This is important na- 
tionally. The GOP has made great gains in 
Ohio, and we don’t want to see those gains 
erased—quite literally—by the masters of 
gerrymandering. 

But I do believe that we have every 
reason to be confident. The man we’re here 
to send to the statehouse, George Voino- 
vich, is a triple crown winner in Ohio poli- 
tics: an office holder on the city, county, 
and State levels—Cuyahoga County auditor 
and, later, county commissioner; Ohio assist- 
ant attorney general; State representative; 
and Lieutenant Governor. And for the past 
10 years, he has been an outstanding mayor 
of Cleveland, a city where Democrats out- 
number us—what is it—eight to one. Eight 
to one. The plain truth is this: You won't 
find anyone who knows how Ohio works 
better than this man, and you won’t find 
anyone who’s more ready than George 





Voinovich to roll up his sleeves and go to 
work for the entire State. 

I am proud to say, George, that you and I 
have a lot in common: same first name— 
[laughter|—same charismatic, emotional ap- 
proach to life—[/aughter|—same approach 
to politics, an approach that tells us that 
decency and democracy are one and the 
same. George is a man with many qualities 
I admire—I might say I speak confidently 
for the Silver Fox on this one—Barbara 
Bush—{laughter|—a man of integrity, a 
family man, father of three fine kids who'll 
be with him every step of the way in this 
campaign for the statehouse. One of them is 
here. Betsy is here someplace. Betsy, where 
are you? Whoops. Betsy is not here. All 
right, she was supposed to be. But there’s 
always been a place for politics in the Voin- 
ovich household. George met his wife, 
Janet, at a political rally. And, George, I 
hope the hot dogs weren’t as expensive as 
they are here. But you can count on him. 
You can count on this man, this experi- 
enced man, to keep his commitment to 
serve the public, to conduct himself and his 
administration with all the honor and integ- 
rity every elected official owes the people 
who put him in office. 

But best of all, for all Ohioans, George 
Voinovich is a man—and I referred to this 
earlier—who gets things done, a proven 
leader in every position he’s held in more 
than two decades in Ohio politics. And 
what happens here is critical for this State 
and for the Nation because the fact is many 
of the challenges we face cannot be met by 
Washington alone. The answers and the 
action will come at the State and local level. 
That’s true whether the issue is economic 
growth or education or cracking down on 
crime and drugs. And that is the key reason 
that I’m looking for a partner like George 
Voinovich to work with here in the Ohio 
statehouse at Columbus. 

Take the issue of crime and drugs. We’re 
working hard—we really are—and I think 
we're beginning to make headway there 
back at the White House to implement our 
National Drug Strategy II and to push our 
tough, no-nonsense anticrime package 
through the Congress and into the law. 
We’re doing all we can on the Federal level 
to make life tough on the criminals. We’ve 
increased funding for Federal prisons— 
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24,000 new beds this year alone. We’ve 
called for tougher laws; stiffer penalties for 
crimes of violence; more Federal agents 
and prosecutors and judges; more certainty 
in sentencing; and for drug kingpins who 
kill the police officers, the ultimate penalty, 
the death penalty. 

That’s what we’re doing in Washington. 
But as a nation, we can’t break the deadly 
grip of drugs—we can’t show the criminals 
that prey on our citizens that we mean 
business—unless each and every State takes 
the same strong steps against crime and 
drugs. 

It’s the same when the issue is education. 
The President, every American family, 
knows how much education means for our 
kids and for our future. Earlier this after- 
noon—I wish all of you could have been 
with me—I toured the General Electric air- 
craft engines plant and saw that kind of 
high-tech, precision manufacturing the 
workers of this State and this country are 
capable of. Felt the pride—you could feel it 
as you talked to them along the line—felt 
the pride that they feel. That’s where they 
build the engines, you know, for Air Force 
One; and it’s where they’re building en- 
gines in great demand in the international 
aircraft industry. And I can tell you, if 
American industry is going to keep its com- 
petitive edge in the future, American 
schools have got to be first-class. And educa- 
tion is the key. 

And the States are central to real educa- 
tion reform. And that is the reason, as most 
of you know, behind last year’s education 
summit with the Nation’s Governors; and 
it’s the guiding force behind the goals the 
Governors and I have agreed on, the educa- 
tion goals we want every student and every 
school to meet. 

We all know those six goals: American 
high school students first in the world in 
math and science achievement by the year 
2000. Raising the graduation rate to 90 per- 
cent or better. In order to make sure those 
diplomas mean something, we must assess 
our kids’ progress at the crucial 4th, 8th, 
and then 12th grade levels. Fourth, of 
course, excellence in education means 
every American child ready to learn the 
day they walk into the classroom; and that’s 
why we’ve stepped up funding requests for 
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Head Start so much. Every American adult 
literate. Every American school drug-free. 

And I know I can count on Governor 
Voinovich to join me in leading a crusade 
for excellence in our schools, to prepare 
every child in Ohio, every kid across this 
nation, to take his place in the work force 
of the 21st century. 

Whatever the issue, whether it’s keeping 
our streets safe, our government sound, or 
preparing our kids or promoting economic 
growth, I need friends and allies to work 
with me, allies like George Voinovich, Mike 
DeWine, Bob Taft, and the other fine mem- 
bers of this Ohio Republican team. 

Tonight, I really came out here to ask you 
to go the extra mile. I thank you for your 
support. And I ask each and every one of 
you to recognize that you really are caught 
up in a national crusade here, because if we 
can win in Ohio with this clean sweep in 
the fall of 1990, it sets a fantastic tone for 
what lies ahead in the remaining 10 years 
of this decade. So, I’m out here to support 
enthusiastically and without reservation this 
topnotch team, to make 1990 a winning 
season and the 1990’s a Republican decade. 

Let me just say in closing, I like being 
President of the United States. I don’t be- 
lieve anybody who’s had the Presidency, 
any of the 40 who have preceded me, could 
claim to have been President at a more 
fascinating time in terms of international 
affairs. And George referred to the changes 
that are taking place around the world, and 
they are fantastic. And I urge you not to 
just concentrate on the marvelous change 
in Eastern Europe, where we’re trying very 
much to help Poland and to help Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia and so many other 
countries. But don’t forget our own hemi- 
sphere. Don’t forget what’s happening in 
terms of democracy south of this border. I 
talked to President Aylwin of Chile and 
[President] Carlos Salinas of Mexico, who 
have enjoyed a democracy, but with whom 
we're working very closely. And the change 
in Panama and the change in Nicaragua is, 
to me, every bit as exciting as what’s going 
on in Eastern Europe. 

So, I am President at a fascinating time. 
We are Republicans at a fascinating time. 
And as exciting as the international envi- 
ronment is, I do not want to forget, and I 
will not, the domestic agenda. And that’s 
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what brought me here to Ohio, because I 
believe in this team that you see sitting 
here. We have the very best anywhere 
across the country. 

Thank you very, very much for your sup- 
port. And God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:50 p.m. in 
the Presidential Ballroom of the Westin 
Hotel. Following his remarks, he attended a 
reception for major campaign donors. Earli- 
er in the afternoon, the President attended 
a briefing and toured the facilities at the 
General Electric aircraft engine plant. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Iraq’s Threat To Use Chemical 
Weapons 


April 3, 1990 


We have now had the opportunity to 
review the text of the address given yester- 
day by Iraqi President Saddam Hussein. 
The President finds the statements about 
Iraq’s chemical weapons capability and his 
threatening Israel to be particularly deplor- 
able and irresponsible. Such statements can 
only exacerbate tensions and further desta- 
bilize this already volatile region. What is 
needed in the Middle East is not inflam- 
matory rhetoric but concrete steps to rid the 
region of chemical and other unconvention- 
al weapons and to move toward peace. 


Remarks at a Tree Planting Ceremony 
in Indianapolis, Indiana 


April 3, 1990 


Well, thank you all very much. And Sena- 
tor Lugar and Senator Coats; the Governor 
vf the State, Gov. Evan Bayh; Mayor 
Hudnut; Director Strong; and distinguished 
guests and all of you ladies and gentlemen 
freezing out there on this spring day, I’m 
just delighted to be here, “back home in 
Indiana” again, and, as the banner says, to 
plant “Trees for Tomorrow” that will bene- 
fit our nation and its kids. 





Not far from here is the hometown of a 
great former Indiana Senator who, in my 
view, has been an even greater Vice Presi- 
dent, a man I trust, a Hoosier I rely on, Dan 
Quayle. He is serving our nation very well, 
thank you. 

And speaking of another friend, I’m sorry 
Bobby Knight [coach of the Indiana Univer- 
sity basketball team] isn’t here. It wouldn’t 
hurt him to be around a kinder, gentler 
event like planting trees, but nevertheless— 
[laughter|—please give him my very best. 

I’m glad to see all of you here in a city 
which, unlike some, can see the forest for 
the trees and which intends this year to 
plant, as your mayor just said—my old 
friend, Bill Hudnut—30,000. Trees are in a 
larger sense the sanctuaries of mankind, re- 
newing and refreshing. And many of you 
have grown up reading the great Hoosier 
poet, James Whitcomb Riley, who often ob- 
served that the individual could enrich the 
tapestry of life. Well, so it is with trees. 
They renew and restore the natural magic 
of our world. Think of how trees enhance 
our atmosphere—Bill touched on it—pro- 
viding oxygen and absorbing carbon diox- 
ide, and how they enhance the environ- 
ment. For their beauty is breathtaking, and 
their bounty, breathgiving. 

Ten weeks ago I announced a new pro- 
gram to help preserve the wonderful legacy 
of our trees and, indeed, to help us con- 
serve all natural resources. It’s called Amer- 
ica the Beautiful. It will help plant the 
seeds of environmental stewardship not 
only by planting trees but through other 
steps as well. America the Beautiful calls for 
expanded land acquisition for our national 
parks, wildlife refuges, forests, and public 
lands and funds to maintain and restore 
them. Our program is similar to your Clean 
and Green Month. It seeks clean water, 
clean land, clean air. In that spirit, let me 
note that later today the Senate will consid- 
er our clean air legislation, the first rewrite 
of the Clean Air Act in over a decade. I am 
proud of this proposal to cut smog, acid 
rain, and toxic pollution—to make America 
cleaner and safer. Tonight marks an historic 
vote. So, I urge the Senate to act not 
merely for this generation but for all gen- 
erations to come. 

Trees, of course, can help ensure clean 
air. Consider: One recent study showed that 
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trees, much more than water, consume the 
carbon dioxide that is building up in our 
atmosphere. Research also shows that trees 
can lower peak energy demand in urban 
areas by 20 to 40 percent and that three 
well-placed trees around a home can 
reduce its air conditioning needs by 10 to 
50 percent. 

The record’s clear: We need trees eco- 
nomically and environmentally. We also 
need them to lift our minds and our hearts. 
Trees are something we all can plant, for 
while they can be fragile or sturdy, they are 
always precious. And the record shows that 
Indianapolis is not falling down on the job 
of planting trees, and neither will our ad- 
ministration. 

That’s why a key part of America the 
Beautiful is a national tree planting and 
forest improvement program to be adminis- 
tered by our Department of the Agricul- 
ture. This program involves both rural areas 
as well as urban tree planting programs in 
great cities like Indianapolis. And to fund it 
I have asked Congress for $175 million for 
fiscal year 1991 to plant 1 billion trees a 
year. 

Two weeks ago I also asked Congress to 
approve another step to protect the envi- 
ronment. We call it the National Tree Trust 
Act of 1990. It will foster the partnership 
between the public and private sector to 
plant trees all across America. Under this 
plan, we will designate a nonprofit founda- 
tion to receive a one-time Federal grant to 
promote community tree planting and culti- 
vation projects. It will also solicit contribu- 
tions from private sources; sound a nation- 
wide call for each American to protect the 
environment; and most of all, plant the 
trees that clean our air, prevent erosion, 
and purify our water. 

In the same spirit of our Thousand Points 
of Light, the National Tree Trust Act will 
help toward a goal of creating 10 billion 
trees of life, and it will complement local 
programs to help conservation enrich 
America’s quality of life, programs like your 
Trees for Tomorrow. 

Talk about cooperation, Trees for Tomor- 
row links individuals, private groups, and 
your department of parks and recreation. In 
April alone, 3,000 trees will be donated. 
This urban forestry program will help vol- 
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unteers show new volunteers not only how 
and where to plant trees but also how to 
care for them, why we need them, and how 
they will help our precious environment. 

You know, 2 weeks ago I told an audience 
that I'd been planting so many trees all 
over the country that I might have to open 
a branch office. [Laughter] I tried it once 
before, and it got the same groan. [Laugh- 
ter] This one is going out of the speech 
from now and evermore. [Laughter] 

I can’t think of a better spot than here in 
Indianapolis. Just as trees grow, with roots 
and branches becoming stronger and 
deeper by the year, your effort on behalf of 
trees can reach far into the future. 

I began by talking about two exports: 
Dan Quayle and basketball. Let me close by 
referring to an event and then a movie 
close to Vice President Quayle’s heart. 

First, the event. Three years ago, after 
being reelected by a landslide, he was salut- 
ed on his 40th birthday in a way each of 
you will appreciate. Students planted 40 
trees in his honor, one at I.U. Law School, 
15 at his college alma mater, 24 at his high 
school. Those trees reaffirm the beauty of 
Indiana. They embody the kindness of you, 
his friends. 

Second, the movie. It’s called “Hoosiers.” 
You’ve seen it—probably memorized it. It 
was filmed here in three nearby towns. Yes, 
it’s about basketball, but it also portrays, 
unforgettably, the beauty of Indiana. The 
next time you see it, look for two things: 
kids and trees. They’re everywhere in the 
film, and they make the movie very special, 
even magical. And so, it is from Evansville 
in the south to the Michigan State line: 
trees—many planted by kids—enhancing 
the splendor of Indiana’s cathedral of the 
outdoors. 

So, let’s help these youngsters plant more 
trees and nurture them in this State and in 
all 50 States. Let’s plant the Trees for To- 
morrow that will bless the children of to- 
morrow, the generations who will inherit 
our Earth. Trees are an inheritance passed 
from one generation to another, and they 
symbolize the continuity of mankind. 

Not far from here there’s a special young 
man who has created a special legacy of his 
own, and he is in our prayers today. His 
name is Ryan White, and he’s been fighting 
a courageous battle against a deadly disease 
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and also against ignorance and fear. Ryan 
has helped us understand the truth about 
AIDS, and he’s shown all of us the strength 
and the bravery of the human heart. So, 
today, as together we plant this beautiful 
American elm, this symbol of new life, this 
first tree of your magnificent campaign, let 
it be Ryan’s tree. 

God bless that young man. God bless his 
family. And God bless the United States of 
America. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:07 p.m. at 
the Trees for Tomorrow Park. In his re- 
marks, he referred to F. Arthur Strong, di- 
rector of the City of Indianapolis Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation. Earlier, prior 
to leaving Cincinnati, the President met 
with Ken Blackwell, the Republican candi- 
date for the First Congressional District. 
The President also visited Derrick Turnbow, 
an honor student at Taft High School who 
was the innocent victim of a drug-related 
shooting. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Luncheon for 
Senator Dan Coats in Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


April 3, 1990 


First, let me, once again, say how much I 
enjoyed reveling in the magic of Sandi Patti 
and her great music, and to see my friend 
Fred Travalena, again, here. Could have 
helped him with some of his gestures, the 
way it is—{laughter|—but he’s coming 
along. And it’s great, really, to be back in 
Indianapolis, with good friends like Dick 
Lugar and, of course, Don Cox and Margie 
Hill of our national committee, two great 
representatives there. And then, we're 
flying up here with our new State chair- 
man—he’s here—Keith Luce, a_ hard 
worker doing a great job to rebuild the 
party. And most of all, I’m pleased to be 
here on behalf of a man who brings your 
Hoosier ideas to Washington every day with 
great integrity and honor, and I’m talking 
about Dan Coats, the man of the moment. 
It is essential he be reelected. 

-I want to thank Dick Freeland and Bob 
Irsay and others for this tremendously suc- 
cessful event. I’m sorry I couldn’t get over 





here to have lunch with you today; I wasn’t 
allowed to. On the way over I was notified 
that the Secret Service had found my food 
taster face down in the salad. [Laughter] 
Somebody had washed my lettuce with Per- 
rier. [Laughter] It could have been worse— 
broccoli—could have been worse. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Throughout the eighties—the decade 
which saw the greatest economic expansion 
in U.S. peacetime history and fires of free- 
dom begin to burn all over the world— 
throughout this turbulent decade, the 
people of Indiana had two great men repre- 
senting them in the United States Senate— 
Dick Lugar and then, of course, Dan 
Quayle—a foreign policy duo that have 
been instrumental to the progress we’ve 
seen internationally. Dick’s tenure on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
been—I was telling this to Dick Freeland 
here—absolutely nothing less than superb. 
And I continue to depend on his wise coun- 
sel as we wrestle with a world in change. 

I don’t have to tell you, you know this 
already, how important Dan Quayle’s out- 
standing leadership has been in crucial 
areas like Central and Latin America. And 
he’s served our administration well and our 
nation well. So, Indiana already had a lot to 
be proud of in these two fine men. And 
now we have Dan Coats, stepping into that 
legacy of leadership in the United States 
Senate. 

For the last 10 years, Dick Lugar and 
Dan Quayle have built this dynasty of Re- 
publican leadership in Indiana with a com- 
mand of the issues that’s kept America 
number one. In 1986 Dan Quayle was re- 
elected by the biggest landslide of any 
Senate candidate in Indiana history. And 
yet 2 years later, Dick Lugar came along, 
broke the record with an even bigger win- 
ning margin. And come November my 
common sense tells me that the voters of 
Indiana will continue the tradition and give 
Dan Coats an even greater victory margin. 
It’s going to happen. 

So, I’m here, “back home again in Indi- 
ana,” in what natives call the Crossroads of 
America, to talk to you today about 
common sense, something Hoosiers know a 
lot about. Indiana is the heart of the heart- 
land, and the Hoosiers are right in the 
middle of an American mainstream with 
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the kind of values that have made this 
nation great. And I’m talking about values 
like hard work and opportunity and decen- 
cy and loyalty, faith and family. Everyone 
here believes that the family is the corner- 
stone of American society. Our administra- 
tion has placed the family at the center of 
our agenda for the 1990's: to build an 
America where every man, woman, and 
child is drug-free; where schools challenge 
and support our kids and our teachers; and 
where our families can live in a clean, safe 
environment. Dan has been one of the big- 
gest supporters—as Dick Lugar referred to 
this—Dan Coats has been one of the biggest 
supporters of our pro-family agenda, reach- 
ing out to families like yours with hopes and 
dreams for the children’s futures. He is 
really your voice for your values. 

And it’s a strong voice. His work in Con- 
gress sponsoring important pro-family legis- 
lation was crucial to the progress that we’ve 
already made in strengthening the family in 
this country. And he’s helped people in 
areas like education reform and family sup- 
port and help for “at risk” children and 
families in need. In fact the Republican 
Party felt so strongly about his legislation 
that we made it a part of our national plat- 
form—mainstream values that all Ameri- 
cans care about. And that’s why I believe 
we need Dan Coats in the Senate, and I 
know that everybody here today agrees 
with me on that important point. 

Nothing ravages the American family 
more than drug abuse. Our National Drug 
Strategy, articulated by Bill Bennett [Direc- 
tor of National Drug Control Policy}—we 
call it National Drug Strategy II—which I 
announced last September, deals with all 
sides of the issue, from education and pre- 
vention to expanded treatment to stronger 
penalties and stepped-up enforcement. It’s 
a tough approach, but it is a sensible ap- 
proach. 

No part of America is safe from the 
scourge of drugs. This is not simply an 
inner-city problem or a border problem for 
bureaucrats in Washington to handle. 
We’ve got to get PCP and crack off every 
street and out of every school in America. 
And it’s time we got more Federal re- 
sources into the hands of those in the thick 
of the fight, those on the front lines. And if 
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we are to build a better future for this 
country, America first must be drug-free. 

As the Republican leader of the Senate 
subcommittee that deals with drugs, Dan 
knows the road ahead won’t be easy, but 
that’s another strong reason why I need 
him back in the Senate. I need his experi- 
ence and his intelligence as we fight to take 
back our streets. 

You know, I noticed a bunch of police 
officers here today and outside greeting us 
when we arrived at the airport, and I’d just 
like to say, parenthetically, we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the men and women in 
police uniform—sheriff, whatever it is—that 
are protecting our kids. I think to myself—I 
went over the other day to the funeral 
home where a recognized, dedicated police 
officer, and this in the Maryland State 
Police, had been gunned down on the high- 
way, on a major highway artery—and I 
thought to myself how lucky we are to have 
dedicated men like, in that instance, Ser- 
geant Wolf or like some that are here today, 
who are dedicating themselves to protect 
the lives of our families and our children. It 
is inspirational to me. 

We’re talking about values, and bringing 
Hoosier values and Hoosier vision to Wash- 
ington is important to me not just in stop- 
ping crime and drugs but also in stopping 
those who measure progress made solely by 
dollars spent. You know as I do that con- 
gressional spending is spiraling out of con- 
trol—$1.2 trillion right now. And common 
sense tells us the American people aren't 
undertaxed. We need a budget process that 
can deal rationally with wasteful govern- 
ment spending. We need a line-item veto 
or some strong rescission legislation. And so, 
again I appeal to Congress: Give me what 
43 Governors have—the power to cut un- 
necessary spending. 

One of the first things that Dan Coats did 
when he arrived in the United States 
Senate was to introduce important line-item 
veto legislation. In fact, I haven’t seen any- 
body move that adeptly since Chuck Person 
slam-dunked an opponent at Market Square 
Arena. Together, we're fighting to keep 
your taxes low and Federal spending down, 
and that’s what I call just plain common 
sense. 

Americans want to keep the longest 
peacetime expansion ever moving for- 
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ward—89 months and counting. And Amer- 
icans want a clean environment—we want 
that also. And it is my view we can do both. 
We can’t do it if we move to the extreme. 
And I am not going to move to the extreme 
in environmental legislation, but we are 
going to pass and sign sound environmental 
legislation. 

This morning, here in Indianapolis, I 
went over a few blocks away and planted a 
tree to help kick off a great community 
effort to protect and preserve the beauty of 
this wonderful city. Today, in Washington, 
there’s also a lot at stake—Dick and Dan 
both know this—clean air, a safe environ- 
ment, economic growth, and the jobs of 
thousands of Americans. The Senate today 
will cast—what is it, 8 p.m. tonight, I be- 
lieve—an historic vote on our amendments, 
the first meaningful amendments to the 
Clean Air Act, a vote which will affect gen- 
erations to come as we work to build a 
cleaner, safer America. It’s going to take a 
lot of work to protect this great planet with- 
out throwing hard-working Americans out 
of work. 

I again reject the extremists in the envi- 
ronmental movement who would burden 
our economy by mindless regulation, and I 
reject those who do not recognize their ob- 
ligations to clean up our environment. 
We’ve got to find the middle path. 
Common sense tells us to find this needed 
balance, and we will find it. 

Tonight Dan Coats will be back in the 
Senate to cast one of the most important 
votes of his life, and I know I can count on 
him. But I need to count on his experience, 
his judgment, and his concern for people 
not just tonight or tomorrow but in the 
months and the years to come. And that’s 
why I’m counting on each and every one of 
you in this room to give your all for Dan 
Coats. 

I’ve talked today just briefly about some 
of the issues that are important to me as we 
face the new decade. But one thing to re- 
member: As the world changes, issues will 
change, but principles remain to the end. 
And Dan Coats is a principled man who 
will be a voice for your values. I know Hoo- 
sier values, and I admire them. I chose my 
running mate from Indiana because of 
them. And on November 6, when the 
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voters of Indiana think of Dan Coats, I 
know they'll think of the song by another 
Hoos.er, the great Cole Porter; called 
“You're the Top.” 

Senator Dan Coats gives voice to the 
values of the heartland. Nothing could be 
more important as we head into a new cen- 
tury of challenge and change. So, do what 
you can. Let’s keep Indiana great and keep 
the dynasty of Republican leadership going 
strong. Let’s continue the tradition and give 
this good and decent man a huge victory. 

Thank you for your support. God bless 
the State of Indiana. God bless you all. 
Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:11 p.m. in 
Hall C of the Indianapolis Convention 
Center. In his remarks, he referred to singer 
Sandi Patti; impressionist Fred Travalena; 
Don Cox and Margaret Hill, Indiana Re- 
publican national committeeman and com- 
mitteewoman; Dick Freeland, owner of 
Pizza Hut of Fort Wayne, Inc.; and Bob 
Irsay, owner of the Indianapolis Colts foot- 
ball team. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Aboard Air Force One 


April 3, 1990 


Nicaragua, Panama, and Iraq 


The President. First off, | understand that 
the House is voting soon on Panama and 
Nicaragua, and I want to thank the leader- 
ship for moving it in a timely fashion. And I 
hope that it will pass overwhelmingly. And 
then I would encourage the Senate to act 
immediately. It is absolutely essential that 
we get funding for both Nicaragua and 
Panama, and I will continue to keep that in 
my sights. It is in the best interest of the 
United States; it is in the best interest of 
democracy in our own hemisphere. And so, 
I would encourage the Senate to move rap- 
idly and to vote on this matter before they 
consider leaving town at the end of this 
week. It is essential. It is priority. And I 
would encourage the Democrats and the 
Republicans in the Senate to vote promptly 


on this important measure to help solidify 
the democracies in Panama and Nicaragua. 

And the second subject that concerns me 
is this comment out of Iraq attributed to 
Saddam Hussein, the President. This is no 
time to be talking about using chemical or 
biological weapons; this is no time to be 
escalating tensions in the Middle East. And 
I found those statements to be bad, and I 
would strongly urge Iraq to reject the use 
of chemical weapons. And I don’t think it 
helps peace in the Middle East. I don’t 
think it helps the security interests of Iraq, 
obviously, and it was certainly wrong. So, I 
would suggest that those statements be 
withdrawn and that—forget about talk of 
using chemical and biological weapons. 

Q. Mr. President, Senator Mitchell says 
your aid package to Panama and Nicaragua 
have been presented as a jigsaw puzzle, and 
he wants to see the whole picture before he 
moves ahead with it. 

The President. 1 would encourage him to 
move ahead promptly. There’s no jigsaw 
puzzle when it comes to what is best for 
democracy in Nicaragua and no jigsaw 
puzzle when it comes to what is best for 
Panama. One of the Panamanian leaders 
was up here, made a convincing case to 
Members of the Senate. Clearly if any 
leader would talk to Violeta Chamorro, 
they’d see the urgency of getting something 
done on that. I did not see Senator Mitch- 
ell’s statement, but I would simply say these 
are laser-like requests—requests to help 
Nicaragua and Panama. 

And in terms of our overall foreign 
policy, we are on the right track. And I 
would urge leaders to take a look at the 
way democracy has moved in this hemi- 
sphere, not just to these two countries but 
in other countries as well. So, let’s keep it 
going, but let’s give support to those who 
need it. 

Q. Mr. President, do we evidence that 
the Iraqis have new, modernized binary 
chemical weapons, or some new generation 
of chemical weapons? 

The President. I’ve seen no evidence of 
that. I saw some comment about that, Norm 
{Norman Sandler, United Press Internation- 
al]. 

Q. They seem to refer to dual weap- 
ons—— 
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The President. ——dual weapons, but 
preliminary checking—I see no evidence 
that that means what we think of when we 
talk about binary weapons. 

Q. Is there any reason to feel that he was 
somehow provoked by threats, real or imag- 
ined, in all of this? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. I know 
what he cites, but I have no evidence that 
there’s been any threat to his facilities 
inside Iran, of one kind or another. 

Q. Iraq. 

The President. 1 mean, in Iraq. 

Q. But Israel could blow up their reactor 
several years ago. 

The President. Well, maybe—you know, 
this is what—there’s a lot speculation that 
he’s talking about—but I’ve seen no evi- 
dence of this. 

Q. Will you personally try to contact by 
Iraq, or any other channels, try to press 
upon him how strongly you feel at—— 

The President. Well, I think we’ve made 
our views to him very, very clearly through 
proper channels. Maybe this will help. 


AIDS Patient Ryan White 


Q. Are you going to try to call Ryan 
White’s family? 

The President. | don’t know It’s a very 
delicate moment now. And 1 ope I made 
clear how strongly I feel about this young 
man and about his suffering. But if I 
thought it would help their spirits in any 
way, I sure would do it 

Q. Any plans of visiting him? 


Lithuanian Independence and the Soviet- 
U.S. Summit 


Q. How about updates? Have you heard 
back from Gorbachev yet? 

The President. Have I what? 

Q. Have you heard back from Gorba- 
chev? And would you expect to—from She- 
vardnadze?P 

The President. I’ve not had a personal 
reply, but that’s not out of the ordinary 
because the Foreign Minister will be here 
tomorrow. I think he gets here tomorrow. 
And I'll be seeing him. 

Q. On Friday. 
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The President. And that will be the 
chance to visit with him and see how that 
message went down in Moscow. 

Q. Lock in the summit date? 


The President. Well, I don’t know that 
that'll be done on this visit or not. I hope 
so. I’d like to get that determined. And I 
would repeat my desire to see this matter 
handled in a cool fashion, for freedom of 
democracy, self-determination all goes for- 
ward, but where the result is peaceful, and 
no use of force. So, I was a little encouraged 
by some comments that I read out of Lith- 
uania yesterday, and I just would encourage 
the Soviets to remember the pledge to 
achieve a peaceful resolution to this very 
difficult question. 


Clean Air Legislation 


Q. Cut down clean air vote? 


The President. Well, 1 hope the clean air 
bill goes well. I, in this instance, salute both 
Senator Dole and Senator Mitchell for very 
strong leadership. I think the White House 
has been very helpful in beating back un- 
helpful amendments. So, this is an evidence 
of strong bipartisan work, and it’s good. I 
think it sets a good example. I think the 
country wants it. We are not going to go to 
either extreme: the extreme of throwing 
people out of work and shutting down 
America and stopping all economic growth, 
or the extreme of doing nothing about the 
terribly pressing environmental questions. 


Mr. Fitzwater. Mr. President, we’re on 
final approach here. 


The President. Are we? How high are we, 
Marlin? 


Mr. Fitzwater. We're at 13% feet, sir. 
[Laughter] 


The President. Thirteen and a—{laugh- 
ter|—those people down there are ants. 
[Laughter] All right. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:25 p.m., en 
route to Detroit, MI. Marlin Fitzwater is 
Press Secretary to the President. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 
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Remarks at a Republican Party 
Fundraising Dinner in Detroit, 
Michigan 

April 3, 1990 


Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. Thank 
you all very, very much. Let me say that it’s 
a great pleasure to be here. I’m glad to see 
Congressman Bill Shuette here. Others 
from the Congress were to be here, but 
they’ve got some voting going on. Especial- 
ly pleased to see two great former Gover- 
nors of this State: George Romney and Bill 
Milliken. And it’s also wonderful to have 
our cochairman of the Republican National 
Committee, Jeanie Austin, here. You all 
know that Lee Atwater has been sick; and 
Jeanie, as the number two person at the 
Republican National Committee, is doing a 
superb job. I want to welcome her. 

Was all this gang introduced ahead of 
time, I guess—down there. And of course, 
to salute your State party leadership: my 
friend Spence Abraham, the chairman; 
Ronna Romney and Chuck Yob, the two 
national committee people; and then, of 
course, State Senator John Engler. I’m 
going to say a little more about him in a 
little bit. And I’m glad to see Detroit City 
Councilman Keith Butler here tonight. And 
my thanks, of course, to Heinz Prechter and 
Randy and Mike and Paul—and I’m going 
to get in real trouble here—all those who 
did the heavy lifting on this and put togeth- 
er such a tremendous event. It is so well- 
done. 

Ladies and gentlemen and _ honored 
guests, thank you for the welcome and for 
the privilege of being here. And it’s good to 
be back with you all. I particularly want to 
pay my respects to Max Fisher and thank 
him, once again, for being at my side, a 
constant friend, loyal. And of tremendously 
sound advice—he gives me that all the 
time. It’s good to be back in the State— 
[laughter|—and i need it, and I need it. 

And it’s good to be back in the State that 
produced this year’s Miss USA. So, this fall 
we'll elect a Governor that will be Mr. 
GOP. [Laughter] 

This marks my first political trip to Michi- 
gan since becoming President, although, as 
a baseball fan, I feel like I’ve been here 
before. Maybe it goes back to the man I 
saw on television holding a sign before the 


recent [baseball] lockout ended. And it 
read, “All I ask is a chance to work.” And it 
was great to see Sparky Anderson [manager 
of the Detroit Tigers baseball team] again. 
[Laughter] 

Well, you’ve got a great State. Michigan is 
also basketball country. And like fans across 
America, I’ve marveled at the wizardry of 
your world champion Pistons, who I was 
honored to have in the White House last 
year. And actually, when I was younger, I, 
too, could dribble a ball with either hand, 
behind my back, through my legs—which 
got me thrown out of a lot of bowling 
alleys. [Laughter] 

Sports is one reason that it’s a pleasure to 
return to the State which was so kind to me 
in 1988 and helped our ticket do well. Poli- 
tics is another. And let me take this chance 
to salute the entire Republican ticket—its 
candidates and especially those of you who 
toil so long and hard at the grassroots level. 

Yet the real reason I’ve come to Detroit 
tonight goes beyond party to the very es- 
sence of this campaign. Let me put it 
straighter than even an Alan Trammell line 
drive: Your elections this November will be 
among the most crucial in America. This 
election will decide whether Michigan 
chooses liberal policies, which measure 
progress made by dollars spent and bu- 
reaucracies built, or whether it chooses Re- 
publican policies, which help people up and 
bureaucracies down. This election will 
decide whether Michigan supports a war on 
thugs and these drug peddlers or whether 
Lansing, is run by those who soft-pedal the 
need to be really hard on crime. Finally, 
this election will decide whether we keep 
control of the State senate and gain control 
of the State house of representatives, and 
whether we have a Governor who will 
ensure fair reapportionment. You know, 
some say reapportionment has been a politi- 
cal gold mine for both parties, and they 
may be right. The Democrats walk away 
with the gold and we head for the hills. 
And it’s been that way, and this election 
can help change that. It’s that clear-cut, 
that important. 

I know this State, I think, probably not as 
well as many in this room; but I feel I know 
this State. And I first got to know you— 
what Max was referring to in appropriately 
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saluting Bill Milliken—the primary of 1980. 
So, tonight I make a prediction: This fall, 
Michigan will make the right decision by 
supporting Republican candidates. The 
right decision means a vote for Republicans 
at the local, county, and State level and for 
Michigan’s next United States Senator; and 
most of all, it means a vote for the man who 
says we need new priorities, not new taxes. 
To repeat a slogan, “Just think what the 
right man can do.” Your next Governor, 
John Engler. 

Okay, so I’m slightly biased. John’s a per- 
sonal friend, and I wanted to come here 
and personally support him and the great 
party he represents. I know you wanted to 
hear a few words from a prominent nation- 
al figure whose charisma can fire up a 
crowd and generate some _ excitement. 
[Laughter] Unfortunately, Bo Schem- 
bechler’s [president and chief operating of- 
ficer of the Detroit Tigers] still at spring 
training in Lakeland, so I’m here. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I will tell you, just parenthetically, we 
had a little receiving line inside, and many 
came through there and asked about Barba- 
ra’s health. And let me say I’m sorry she’s 
not here, but her health is just fine. And if 
this proud husband of some 46 years may 
be permitted, I think the Silver Fox is doing 
a good job for our country. 

I'm delighted, just as I was a year ago, 
when [University of] Michigan’s basketball 
Wolverines were welcomed to the White 
House. I told the national champions, 
“You're truly number one.” Well, tonight, 
with apologies to you [Michigan State Uni- 
versity] Spartan fans out there, let me say, 
There’s a song we'll be soon singing about 
the entire Republican ticket: “Hail to the 
Victors.” 

This year Republicans will triumph really 
for the best of reasons: opportunity—the op- 
portunity that comes from fiscal sanity, less 
government, and freedom from crime and 
drugs; the opportunity which rises from in- 
creased prosperity and from the chance to 
think, dream, and worship as one pleases 
not just in Detroit and Dearborn but also 
Budapest and Berlin. 

You know, it was 1 year ago this month 
that I came to Hamtramck, only 10 miles 
away from here, and spoke of how free 
speech, free elections, and the exercise of 
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free will could change history and lives in 
all of Eastern Europe. Since then, of course, 
that’s come to pass, and we’ve seen events 
even Ripley wouldn’t believe. Look at Hun- 
gary: 10 days ago holding that nation’s first 
multiparty parliamentary election since 
1945. Look at Nicaragua or Czechoslovakia 
or, yes, that citadel of conscience, Poland— 
nations whose brave peoples are choosing 
ballots over bullets and showing how the 
greatest “peace dividend” is peace itself. 

So far I’ve talked about opportunity for 
other nations. Republicans also can and 
have strengthened opportunity at home. 
Today thousands of Michigan men and 
women are in need of opportunity. Some 
say the way to help them is through this old 
adage of “tax and spend.” Republicans say 
the best way is by enacting local policies 
which have worked nationally. Here’s 
America’s box score: more than 20 million 
new jobs created since 1982, inflation at less 
than 5 percent, and real per capita income 
at record levels. Now, these statistics aren’t 
an accident. They stem from Republican 
policies that work. We don’t want govern- 
ment to spend more money; we want 
people to have more money to spend. So, 
let’s elect candidates like John Engler who 
believe in these policies. Let’s continue the 
longest peacetime boom in American histo- 
ry and bring an economic renaissance to 
Michigan. 

You know, opportunity means different 
things to different people. For some, it’s the 
chance to invest, which reminds me that it 
is time that Congress passed our capital 
gains tax cut. It is essential we get this 
done. For others, it’s the freedom to root 
for the team of your choice, to vote for the 
candidate of your choice, or, yes, even to 
eat the vegetable of your choice. [Laughter] 

There’s something wrong with this coun- 
try. I read a poll taken by a New England 
newspaper, a Boston newspaper, a national 
poll, that showed 79 percent of the people 
liked broccoli. [Laughter] What’s wrong? 
Where are the 6-year-olds to stand up and 
join in when they’ve got something going 
for them? [Laughter] The other answer is 
they were using Ortega’s pollster. [Laugh- 
ter] 

When it comes to domestic policy, oppor- 
tunity really does mean many things. For 
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instance, in child care—we’re fighting that 
battle right now—it means the freedom to 
choose. So, we have proposed legislation to 
help low-income working Americans in- 
crease choice in child care through tax in- 
centives, not Federal intervention. Last 
week the House Democratic leadership 
passed its child-care bill. The good news is 
that it’s better than their previous efforts. 
The bad news is it costs $20 billion more 
than the child-care bill I sent up to Con- 
gress and that the liberal Democrats still 
think Big Brother knows what’s best for our 
kids. We Republicans say parents know 
what’s best. Keep the family strong. Do not 
have the Federal Government setting all 
the standards for child care all across this 
country. So, I’m going to stand up for my 
principles, even if I have to end up vetoing 
a bill labeled “child care.” Child care isn’t a 
slogan; it means the very future of our kids. 

Next, there’s the environment, where op- 
portunity means an America that’s clean 
and safe. And in that spirit, let me note that 
this very evening the Senate is going to 
vote on our clean air legislation, the first 
rewrite of the Clean Air Act in over a 
decade. In the finest tradition of American 
politics, this bill has bipartisan support— 
Senator Mitchell on the Democratic side; 
our very able leader, Senator Dole—work- 
ing hand in hand not to win the debating 
points but to win cleaner air for the genera- 
tion to come. I am proud of this proposal to 
cut smog and acid rain and toxic pollution. 
We’ve had to compromise from what I sent 
up originally. The Democrats have given a 
little bit. But it’s going to work. We can and 
must ensure the purity of our environment. 
Tonight marks an historic vote, and I urge 
the Senate to act not merely for this gen- 
eration but all the generations to come. 
Some think we must choose between a 
sound ecology and a sound economy. Re- 
publicans say we need both. America can 
have clean air and good jobs. 

And finally, we can strengthen opportuni- 
ty through two priorities where State offi- 
cials, especially the Governor, play a crucial 
role: education, and crime and drugs. 

Ten weeks ago, I announced Phase II of 
the 1990 National Drug Control Strategy 
that we unveiled last year. And we're 
asking Congress to spend over $10.5 billion 
in fiscal 91 for education, treatment, inter- 


diction, and enforcement—about a 70-per- 
cent increase just since I took office. Now, 
John Engler strongly supports this program, 
and he’ll lead the fight to toughen crime 
laws at the State level, just as we are trying 
to do at the Federal level there in Washing- 
ton, DC. You in Detroit know how bad 
crime can be and the toll it takes on the 
families and on communities. And you 
know how some say there’s always a reason 
for crime and drugs. Well, we say there 
may be a reason, but there’s never an 
excuse. So, let’s elect candidates who will 
help us take back the streets. 

And at the same time, we must also give 
our kids the opportunity to learn, which is 
why last fall I convened really an unprece- 
dented event: the Nation’s first education 
summit. From that summit arose six new 
national educational goals that the Gover- 
nors and I together announced just recent- 
ly. Among them, we must see that every 
student starts school ready to learn—and 
that’s one reason we stepped up a request 
for Head Start spending so much at the 
Federal level—and that each school has an 
environment where kids can learn. And 
that means making every school drug-free. 
And our graduation rate must be no less 
than 90 percent. And we want U.S. students 
to be first in the world in math and science 
by the year 2000. 

We Republicans know that education is 
America’s most enduring legacy, vital to ev- 
erything we can become, and that excel- 
lence will be obtained not by spending 
more and more money but by demanding 
higher standards, greater accountability, 
better teachers, and greater involvement by 
parents and communities. And I’d add, and 
by giving parents more choice in where 
their kids go to school. 

Earlier, I spoke of how liberal Democrats 
measure progress made by dollars spent 
and bureaucracies built, and how Republi- 
cans view progress as helping people up 
and keeping bureaucracies down. Nothing 
shows the contrast more than education. 
Ours is the opportunity to make American 
education number one again, and we must 
seize it for ourselves and for our kids. 

In closing, there’s only one opportunity 
that I haven’t mentioned: the opportunity 
to enjoy this marvelous meal. And ordinari- 
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ly, I'd stay with you, but the Secret Service 
caught the cook washing my lettuce with 
Perrier. [Laughter] So, I must be going. 
And I do apologize for leaving. [Laughter] 
Let me leave you with the thought that 
opportunity can help us undertake new pri- 
orities and make those priorities come true, 
priorities like better schools and cleaner air, 
priorities like safer streets and better jobs. 

Nationally, Americans have seen what Re- 
publicans can do. Now let’s show them 
what we can do right here. Let’s win the 
State senate, the house of representatives. 
Let’s elect Republican Congressmen and a 
United States Senator. And let’s roll up our 
sleeves to elect John Engler Governor. We 
know what he will do—you know what he’ll 
do, and I know what he’ll do: He’ll make 
the great State of Michigan even greater. 
I’m confident of it. I know him well. I ask 
you to go the extra mile and elect this out- 
standing man your next Governor. 

Thank you all very much. Good luck on 
Election Day. And I hope I'll get invited 
back. And God bless the United States of 
America. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:08 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Heinz 
Prechter and Randy Agley, cochuirmen of 
the fundraising dinner; Michael Timmis, 
vice chairman of the Talon Corp. Paul 
Borman, a Republican Party donor; and 
Max Fisher, honorary chairman of the 
fundraising dinner. 


Remarks on Signing the Passover 
Message 


April 4, 1990 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Secretary, and 
distinguished guests, welcome to the White 
House. Today we are marking Passover, 
known as the Festival of Freedom, a poign- 
ant occasion in the year that has seen free- 
dom’s lights begin to glow all over the 
world—in Eastern Europe, in Central and 
South America, in Africa, and even in the 
Soviet Union. 

“Let my people go.” Those were the 
words of Moses nearly 4,000 years ago, 
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when the Israelites took the first step on 
the march from captivity to freedom. All 
Americans share in the solemn pride of mil- 
lions of Jewish men, women, and children 
everywhere as they commemorate the 
Exodus. It was a journey of courage and 
strength toward the dream of a better to- 
morrow. 

And today, as well, people all throughout 
the world have continued that epic journey, 
a quest for a new life of liberty and peace. 
We support them in their struggle for de- 
mocracy, we admire them for the strength 
of conviction, and we pray for their success. 

This is a special time of rejoicing for the 
more than 15,000 Soviet Jews who have 
made their way to Israel this year. We are 
proud to have lent a helping hand, over the 
years, to make possible the historic emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union of those who 
have long sought to leave. The modern 
exodus is a great event for all those who 
delight in human freedom. The United 
States has worked hard to open up this life- 
line, and we will continue to do everything 
necessary to make it possible for Soviet 
Jews to get to Israel, including continuing 
to press for direct and indirect flights. We 
are glad that so many will celebrate the 
Seder in Israel, and we’re going to keep 
working so that many more can join them. 

As we remember the Exodus, it is my 
deep honor to welcome Zev Raiz to the 
United States after 18 years of waiting. Zev 
and Karmella, may you and your children 
enjoy many years of happiness together in 
your new home in Israel. For nearly two 
decades of darkness, you’ve been a brave 
symbol for all refuseniks. And we acknowl- 
edge and then applaud the dramatic 
changes that have taken place in the Soviet 
Union, making possible the emigration of 
many who have long sought to leave. But 
we must not—and I can assure you we will 
not—forget those who are left behind. 

And I'd also like to welcome Natasha 
Stonov to the White House. I admire the 
courage and determination that you and 
Leonid, your husband, have shown through 
11 long years of waiting. You have become 
the voice of the refusenik community, and 
your steadfast efforts have been invaluable 
to us as we strive to convince the Soviet 
leadership to act on its promises. 





I regret that another Passover is here 
with Leonid still in the Soviet Union. I wish 
that he were here with you in America so 
that he, too, could experience the freedoms 
we enjoy. And we ask that you convey a 
message to Leonid and all others who still 
await freedom: They are not forgotten. 

The Nobel laureate—a friend to so many 
in this room—Elie Wiesel said: “Just as de- 
spair can come to one only from other 
human beings, hope, too, can be given to 
one only by other human beings.” Zev, you 
have given us hope. For that, we admire 
you. And together, we look forward to the 
day when no nation interferes with the 
faith of any of its people. 

So, thank you all for being here with us 
on this very solemn and special occasion. 
And once again, I rejoice in your happiness, 
and we’re so pleased you’re here. And now 
I will sign this. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With the 
Special Emissaries of Prime Minister 
Toshiki Kaifu of Japan 


April 4, 1990 


President Bush met with former Ambas- 
sador to the United States Matsunaga and 
Deputy Foreign Minister Owada, who are 
Special Emissaries of Prime Minister Kaifu 
of Japan. The Special Emissaries delivered a 
letter from Prime Minister Kaifu to the 
President which contained details on the 
efforts made by the Government of Japan 
since the Palm Springs meeting on March 
2-4. The discussion focused on the progress 
made in trade and economic matters. 

Agreements have been concluded on su- 
percomputers, satellites, and telecommuni- 
cations; and substantial progress has been 
achieved in the ongoing SII [Structural Im- 
pediments Initiative] process. In addition, 
Prime Minister Kaifu has said that he hopes 
an agreement will be forthcoming to re- 
solve the forest products issue. The Presi- 
dent was very appreciative of all of the 
work that has been accomplished over the 
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last month. The President expressed his 
conviction that Prime Minister Kaifu de- 
serves a very large share of the credit for 
settling the specific trade issues and for 
achieving substantial progress on SII. 

The President emphasized that SII is an 
ongoing process and that he hopes both 
sides will take further steps in the final SII 
report in July and the resulting follow-on 
phase. Bringing about structural adjust- 
ments will not be easy on either side of the 
Pacific, but both governments are commit- 
ted to achieving a positive interim SII 
report as well as a more comprehensive fin- 
ished product in July. We have had very 
substantial success to date, but we must 
continue our efforts because neither the 
Japanese consumer nor the American 
public will be convinced until they see con- 
crete results. 

The President emphasized the vital im- 
portance of maintaining excellent relations 
with Japan not only in trade but with 
regard to security and the growing global 
partnership between the United States and 
Japan. In particular, the President compli- 
mented the Government of Japan for its 
assistance efforts in Eastern Europe and in 
Central America. In all of these matters, the 
President praised the forthright and asser- 
tive leadership demonstrated by Prime 
Minister Kaifu and credited him with 
having created a new spirit of cooperation 
between the United States and Japan. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the National Teacher of the Year 
Award 


April 4, 1990 


Well, to. the Members of the Congress 
and Senate that are here today, thank you 
all for coming, and welcome to the White 
House. Secretary Cavazos, Senator Pell and 
Representatives Lowery and Hunter, and 
Bill Keene and Gordon Ambach, Robert 
Gwinn, Norman Brown, and specially to our 
distinguished’ Teacher of the Year, Jan 
Gabay, Barbara and I are honored to have 
you all here. 

The kind of people Jan represents are 
ambassadors to the most powerful province 
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mankind might command, that great undis- 
covered realm right under your hat. For 
almost 40 years, the Teacher of the Year 
program has singled out the few, really be- 
cause they represent the many. The pro- 
gram’s goal is not to identify “the best” 
teacher but the best in all teachers. All 
teachers are different, of course, but the 
best have a special kind of energy that 
ushers ideas to minds, and ideals to souls. 
’.They unleash the imagination and turn 
young eyes toward brilliant constellation of 
human aspiration and experience. 


Maybe it’s the pace of history, the pulse 
of the natural world, or the power of 
reason; but whatever, America’s best teach- 
ers are teaching. They all understand that 
learning is not a spectator sport. The value 
of knowledge is not in the having but in the 
sharing. And wisdom is not received: it is 
pursued. 


You might have heard it said that knowl- 
edge isn’t found in books. In one sense, 
true. There’s nothing intrinsically helpful 
about a book—just black marks on a few 
white pages. But in hands that know how to 
hold them, how to embrace their ideas and 


deliver them whole, a book can change a 
life forever. Those who breathe life into an- 
cient texts have seen that power, seen those 
words explode in brilliance in a young 
mind. Through teachers and their students, 
the ideas of the past are sustained, and the 
ideas of the future are defined. 


And if the life of the mind is one of both 
work and wonder, I’d like to introduce a 
man among us today who’s lived that life 
better and longer than anyone else. He was 
born in 1889, the son of a former slave. He 
served in the First World War, became 
fluent in 6 languages, earned 11 degrees, 
and taught school until he was 81. That 
alone would be impressive enough. But at 
the age of 100, he still practices law and 
still attends law school seminars with the 
eagerness of a first-year student. Try to 
praise him, though, and he’ll bawl you out, 
saying, There’s nothing extraordinary about 
me. And he told me that I was the second 
President that he’s met; the first was Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. [Laughter] But having 
met him, I know this is a risk to praise him, 
but I have to disagree with him. I hope 
you'll join me in commending a man who 
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may be America’s most seasoned scholar, 
John Morton-Finney. Would you stand up 
please, Mr. Morton-Finney? [Applause] 


One lesson we might take from Mr. 
Morton-Finney is this: If he’s still ready and 
willing to learn, so can we all be. And if 
he’s always looking for new ideas and new 
ways of thinking, so must the entire system 
of American education. 


A year ago this week, here in the Rose 
Garden, across the way, I sent legislation up 
to Congress to help reform and restructure 
America’s schools. Today I want to appeal 
to the Members of Congress to move on 
those initiatives. 

We've already moved in concert to bring 
a sense of direction to education reform. 
We've held the first-ever summit with the 
Nation’s Governors, and we’ve set ambi- 
tious goals for our students, our schools, and 
ourselves—rallying points for the progress 
we all know is greatly needed now. But 
what we must remember, above all, is that 
education is more important than politics. 
And while our ’91 budget request for edu- 
cation is the largest in American history, 
our progress won’t be measured by bu- 
reaucracies built and dollars spent. It will 
be measured by results and by what our 
children learn and accomplish. 


If we judge our students by their think- 
ing, we must judge ourselves by our own. 
And there are cases of very creative think- 
ing about education going on right now, 
ideas for reform that hold promise for the 
rest of the Nation. 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, because of a 
grassroots movement made up largely of 
poor, inner-city parents, a new experiment 
in choice is applying the leverage of compe- 
tition and stimulating change. Thanks to 
Polly Williams, once a welfare mother of 
four and now a State legislator, low-income 
parents can choose to send their kids to 
private nonsectarian schools, with money 
from the public school system’s budget 
paying $2,500 in tuition for each student. 
Choice empowers people, and it puts com- 
petition to work, improving schools for 
every student. 

In Kentucky, an entirely new philosophy 
of management is being put into place 
which is based on accountability. The school 





system is being decentralized, with local 
districts gaining control over our operations 
and individual schools gaining more auton- 
omy overall. The State is managing a new 
system of rewards for teachers and adminis- 
trators, including biyearly awards up to 
$8,000 and leaving curriculum questions to 
the local districts. 


That kind of creative thinking is govern- 
ment’s best role in education: setting goals, 
providing incentives, and then demanding 
accountability. But as crucial as good gov- 
ernment is, we all understand where the 
real action is: it’s in the hands of our teach- 
ers. And that’s why we're here today: to 
recognize a teacher who represents our 
best. 


Her story began with a little collection of 
books spread out on hardpacked earth be- 
neath a wooden stairway, where she played 
school with her younger sister. To Jan 
Gabay, those books revealed an imagined 
life of seekers, sages, and students—a life 
Jan has since chosen to make real for her- 
self and the students she teaches. Over the 
past 17 years she has developed her power 
to motivate minds, to give kids a sense of 
wonder and bless them with a life of possi- 
bilities unimagined in ordinary moments. 


She says her goal is to help her students 
find and refine the “knowledge, skill, and 
talent that they do not know they have.” 
But she understands that a real education 
goes far beyond acquiring skills: it instills a 
lifelong love of learning. “Accepting simple 
competence,” she says, “is the antithesis of 
what I believe education really is: an un- 
ending quest to understand the world by 
using one’s mind and to understand the self 
by knowing one’s heart.” 


Jan always tells her students that she has 
succeeded because of them. In that spirit, it 
is also true that our schools will succeed 
because of people like her. 


So, it is an honor to have you here, Janis 
Gabay, and to name you the 1990 National 
Teacher of the Year. God bless you for all 
you're doing for those kids. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:15 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
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Remarks on the Clean Air Bill at a 
Meeting With Members of the Senate 
and an Exchange With a Reporter 


April 4, 1990 


The President. Let me just say at the 
outset of this meeting that I appreciate 
everybody’s coming down. And I want to 
congratulate the Senate on the Clean Air 
Act Amendment of 1990. Senators Mitchell, 
Dole, Baucus, and Chafee have shown real 
leadership in helping us at last break the 
legislative logjam on clean air. And at the 
same time, I think everyone here would 
agree that a lot of work lies ahead. 

Last year I submitted a bill that ensures 
that future generations in this country will 
breathe clean air; and we propose to do this 
through cleaner factories and power plants, 
cleaner cars, cleaner fuels. And we felt, and 
we still feel, that we can achieve our goal 
without major harm to the economy and 
without a massive job loss. And our legisla- 
tion and the agreement we’ve worked out 
was very carefully balanced. The bill passed 
by the Senate last night reflects and is 
based on bipartisan consensus in support of 
that balanced approach: that we can have 
cleaner air and a growing economy which 
continues to produce jobs for the American 
people. 

In that respect, there is no question that 
the Senate bill is a major step forward, but 
it is only a first step. And more progress is 
going to be needed if we’re to achieve the 
balanced bill that I feel is essential. We’re 
going to work to ensure that the bill pro- 
duced by the House, and ultimately by the 
conference committee, does not compro- 
mise the environmental benefits or the eco- 
nomic balance contained in my original 
proposal, and certainly contained in that 
agreement with the Senate leadership. 

So, with our friends here, I just want to 
thank each and every one of you who has 
played a constructive role in what I think is 
a major breakthrough, Mr. Leader. And I 
know Bob and I have talked about it a lot, 
and I think we all agree to that. 


Assistance for Nicaragua and Panama 


Q. Mr. President, will you ask Senator 
Mitchell to break the logjam on Panama 
and Nicaragua aid? 
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The President. Yes. [Laughter] 1 thought 
you'd never ask. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:55 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Appointment of Wilfredo J. Gonzalez 
as Staff Director of the Commission on 
Civil Rights 

April 4, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Wilfredo J. Gonzalez to be 
Staff Director of the Commission on Civil 
Rights. He would succeed Joseph Al 
Latham, Jr. 

Since 1988 Mr. Gonzalez has served as 
Associate Director for Equal Employment 
Opportunity and Civil Rights at the Depart- 
ment of State. Prior to this, he was Associ- 
ate Administrator for Minority Small Busi- 
ness and Capital Ownership Development 
at the Small Business Administration, 1985- 
1988. Mr. Gonzalez was a consultant in 
Washington, DC, 1985, and a White House 
volunteer for the Hispanic Inaugural Ball, 
1984-1985. In addition, Mr. Gonzalez 
served in several positions at the Peace 
Corps, including Chief of Operations for 
Latin America and Deputy Director of the 
Peace Corps in Colombia, South America, 
and Director of the Peace Corps in Ghana, 
West Africa, 1978-1984. He served as spe- 
cial assistant to the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary at the Department of Labor, 1977- 
1978; HEW fellow at the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1976-1977; 
Assistant Director for the Technical Assist- 
ant Unit for the Community Service Society 
Unit in New York, 1975-1976; Director of 
Development for ASPIRA of America in 
New York, 1973-1975; manpower consult- 
ant for the New York Urban Coalition, 
1973; and management consultant for 
Costly, Miller and Sattertwaite, Inc., in 
Chevy Chase, MD, and New York, 1972- 
1973. 

Mr. Gonzalez graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico (B.A., 1969). He was 
born March 26, 1943, in San Juan, PR. Mr. 
Gonzalez served in the U.S. Navy, 1961- 
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1964. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Springfield, VA. 


Remarks at the 20th Anniversary 
Dinner of the Joint Center for Political 
and Economic Studies 


April 4, 1990 


Thank you all for that warm welcome. 
Wendell, thank you, sir. And to Eddie Wil- 
liams, my respects and thanks for having 
me here. And to David Kearns and Vernon 
Jordan, our old friend, and Jim Robinson, 
another, thank you all. And to Reverend 
Newsome, thank you, sir, for that lovely in- 
vocation. It’s also good to be out on the 
town with our good friend Elsie Hillman, 
well-known to many here. And I would es- 
pecially like to recognize and pay my re- 
spects to Doug Wilder, the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, over here. I’m delighted. 

You know, it’s remarkable to think that in 
1968, less than 2 years before the Joint 
Center was founded, there were only 200 
elected black public officials in all of Amer- 
ica. Twenty years later, there are more than 
6,000—an amazing record. But what I find 
most heartening is the way in which black 
leadership in America has become an ordi- 
nary, accepted feature of our national life. 
This new leadership has a tremendous re- 
source in the Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies. A philosopher once said 
that no problem can stand the assault of 
sustained thinking. If that is true, then no 
problem we face today is a match for the 
Joint Center, truly one of the leading acade- 
mies of independent thought in Washington 
today. Eddie, we congratulate you for your 
steadfast leadership. 

We can see for ourselves tonight that 
Washington is still a city that thrives on 
ideas. As Americans from different profes- 
sions and political parties, we are together 
on this wonderful evening to celebrate our 
shared ideals. We may not agree on every- 
thing, but we agree on a few great things: 
liberty, equality, opportunity, and justice for 
all 


And not long ago, a distinguished group 
of 15 black publishers from across the coun- 
try came for lunch at the White House; and 
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we discussed everything from our stimulat- 
ing meetings with Vaclav Havel, the new 
playwright-President of Czechoslovakia, to 
our struggle to battle domestically—get rid 
of—this nation—rid it of drugs and crime. 
And after lunch, we walked outside; and 
together we strolled out of the Oval Office, 
across the South Lawn, and through the 
Diplomatic Reception Room, into the Resi- 
dence, and up to the Lincoln Bedroom. 
And it’s an impressive room, with its high, 
imposing ceiling and its tall windows, lace 
curtains, and old Victorian furnishings. But 
you know what it is about that room that’s 
so powerful? It’s not that Lincoln slept 
there. In fact, he didn’t. [Laughter] It’s that 
he worked there and thought there and 
agonized there, because he made some of 
his greatest decisions there. It was his office 
and the Cabinet Room, and it was where he 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

In a display case along the wall is a copy 
of the Gettysburg Address, sitting on a desk 
in the corner, written in Lincoln’s dignified 
hand. In fact, of the five copies he made, 
that he wrote out in hand, it’s the only one 
that he actually signed. And above it is a 
great painting titled “Watch Meeting, Wait- 
ing for the Hour.” It’s a very poignant 
scene, depicting slaves and their friends 
gathered around an elderly man, a man 
who had never known a minute of freedom. 
And now that Lincoln had proclaimed Janu- 
ary 1, 1863, as the first day of freedom, all 
their eyes are fixed on a watch, waiting for 
the stroke of midnight, waiting to be free. 

It is said that Lincoln’s hand shook as he 
dipped his quill into the ink well before he 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation. Per- 
haps he felt the weight of history. Perhaps 
he was weary. In any event, he waited a 
moment to steady his hand so that no one 
would think he wavered on such an impor- 
tant decision. Through the vision of one 
man, millions were freed. 

Together, those of us in his room felt the 
greatness of the events that had taken place 
in there and the profound consequences of 
a simple stroke of the pen. In moments like 
these, history comes rushing back as a reve- 
lation, and that very special moment leads 
me to reflect on the special responsibilities 
of the Presidency, responsibilities that 
haven’t changed since that midnight of 
freedom in 1863. Every President since has 


been challenged to be part of the legacy of 
Lincoln, the continuum of freedom. 

And the day will come—and it’s not far 
off—when the legacy of Lincoln will finally 
be fulfilled at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
when a black man or woman will sit in that 
Oval Office. And when that day comes, the 
most remarkable thing about it will be how 
naturally it occurs. That person will be an- 
other President, another traveler in the 
continuum of freedom, representing all the 
people of America, representing all that is 
best about America. You know, I meet a lot 
of school kids; Barbara goes to a lot of 
events where kids are there. And I wonder 
as I look at the faces of brave 10-year-olds 
swearing to uphold the fight against drugs: 
Will one of them be President? Is this the 
kid who will fulfill that legacy? 

Now, I saw Jesse Jackson earlier, and I 
don’t want to get anything started, so, Jesse, 
I’m talking about little kids. [Laughter] ’'m 
not talking about some 49-year-old guy 
here. I like my job. [Laughter] Let’s not 
rush this thing. Where did he go? 

But I also know that prejudice and racial 
tensions still do exist in America, and that’s 
why I told Ben Hooks and Coretta Scott 
King and so many others in the civil rights 
movement that I would use this bully pulpit 
to condemn in the strongest terms racism, 
bigotry, and hate. 

You know, black Americans have chal- 
lenged me and our entire administration— 
my distinguished friend, Lou Sullivan, who 
I’m very proud of, knows this to be true— 
challenged us to live up to the highest 
ideals of the civil rights movement, and I 
accept that challenge. And now let me ask 
you to work with us to build a better Amer- 
ica. There are new missions for the civil 
rights movement in the 1990’s. From now 
on, the protection of civil rights must also 
mean the removal of all barriers to opportu- 
nity, for there are forms of poverty that 
cannot be measured or solved by dollars 
alone. 

In fighting against poverty and for oppor- 
tunity, we must draw inspiration from 
achievements both at home and abroad. We 
must draw inspiration from the civil rights 
and Solidarity movements and from the 
new hope dawning in South Africa today. 
For after all, the Freedom March that 
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wound through the country roads of Selma 
25 years ago leads to the cobbled streets of 
Warsaw and Budapest today, and now the 
winds of change have come to South Africa, 
where Nelson Mandela is a free man. 

Let me just take 1 minute to discuss 
America’s Africa policy, for change is 
sweeping this troubled continent. But this 
time, change brings opportunity. So, let us 
work together to help the peoples of Africa 
to overcome poverty, disease, starvation, 
and war. We’re working to overcome these 
problems throughout Africa. And we con- 
tinue to actively seek national reconciliation 
in Angola. And we support the efforts of 
President Chissano to end the fighting in 
Mozambique. And we are looking for ways 
we can help the newly independent nation 
of Namibia. 

In Ethiopia, we stand ready to deliver 
tons of food to save millions facing starva- 
tion, and tragically, the war that rages there 
prevents our access to these people in need. 
And I call upon the political leaders of Ethi- 
opia to give the highest priority to humani- 
tarian relief by opening all available corri- 
dors for the urgent movement of food sup- 
plies, and I appeal to other members of the 
United Nations to use their influence to 
achieve this vital objective. If you ever have 
held in your arms, as Barbara and I did—in 
the Sudan it was for us—this kid that is 
starving—lay aside the politics. Let’s get 
those routes open. Let’s get that food to 
those starving people in Ethiopia. 

South Africa is, of course, of special con- 
cern because we can now take hope that 
the age of apartheid is nearing a close. And 
there are new signs of flexibility and com- 
mitment both from the Government and 
the opponents of apartheid. President de 
Klerk has already taken some significant 
steps, lifting the ban on political parties, 
releasing Mandela and other political pris- 
oners. And I salute President de Klerk for 
taking these steps. But even more must be 
done. The state of emergency must end, 
and political prisoners must be released. 
And most of all, there must be an end to 
the tragic cycle of violence—a task that de- 
mands great courage and resolve from all 
South African leaders, black and white. 

The Government’s attempts to enforce 
apartheid through force and repression 


have failed, and violent attacks by oppo- 
nents of apartheid inside South Africa have 
equally failed. And most tragically, the 
senseless violence perpetrated by blacks 
against blacks has become a major impedi- 
ment to rapid progress toward a negotiated 
settlement. All sides should follow the spirit 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., and renounce 
violence. 

And such a step will nurture the climate 
for negotiations toward a new system based 
on equal rights and opportunities. It is im- 
perative that the opposition not miss this 
opportunity to negotiate seriously a frame- 
work for a truly democratic South Africa, 
liberated from the horror of apartheid. And 
we are encouraged by signs that all sides 
share a growing commitment to the negoti- 
ating process. We stand ready to support 
this still-fragile process in any way we can. 

Jim Baker, our Secretary of State, has just 
returned from South Africa, where he met 
with President de Klerk and the leading 
members of the black opposition. And he 
met with Nelson Mandela in Namibia. And 
I’ve also invited, as I think everybody here 
knows, President de Klerk and Mr. Mandela 
to meet with me at the White House. And I 
will spare no effort to bring about positive 
change in South Africa. But we must prac- 
tice this diplomacy as a nation, and that 
leads me to say we must continue our pro- 
grams to assist the disadvantaged majority. 

American businesses that remain in South 
Africa must work for change. And we will 
make clear our strong conviction that multi- 
party democracy, based on a vigorous free 
enterprise system, represents the best 
model for any successful society. In short, 
we can all work for change. American influ- 
ence is strongest when Americans speak 
with one voice. So, let us work together to 
forge a strong consensus on South Africa, 
one that unites all Americans of all races, of 
both parties in a noble cause. 

In America, right here at home, we also 
seek the fulfillment of a noble cause: to 
overcome obstacles to opportunity. And in 
this cause let us look to the heroes of our 
times. Has the world known more improb- 
able heroes than Rosa Parks and Lech 


Walesa? But heroes they are. Let us honor 


them by working together in solidarity. 





But opportunity alone is not enough, for 
there’s yet another form of poverty caused 
by fear. In January, in Kansas City, I saw 
people who had suffered from crack and 
crackling bursts of gunfire, not heard there 
since the days of the old West. And yester- 
day I visited a 17-year-old black high school 
student named Derrick Turnbow in a Cin- 
cinnati hospital. You see, Derrick was an 
innocent bystander who got caught in the 
crossfire of a shoot-out. He was shot in the 
head, and he’s now lying there paralyzed. 
And the only means left to this honor stu- 
dent to communicate is by winking his eye. 
And in Alexandria, just across the Potomac, 
I saw another neighborhood where a crack- 
crazed addict had slain a policeman. And in 
my own old congressional district in Hous- 
ton, Texas, in an area called Acres Homes, I 
talked with citizens who’d seen their com- 
munity ravaged by pushers and decided to 
change all thet. 

Everywhere I went I found hope. I found 
people who have had enough of fear, had 
enough of crime, had enough of dope. And 
just as the people of East Berlin stood up 
for freedom, so the people of these neigh- 
borhoods are rallying together, using people 
power to fight for another kind of freedom: 
freedom from crime and drugs. Freedom 
from fear. We must march with them in 
solidarity, side by side, block by block, city 
by city. 

And then there’s yet another kind of pov- 
erty: the growing poverty of knowledge. 
Many young men and women in this coun- 
try are simply not learning. They’re not 
learning the basics to hold down a job or to 
raise a family, and that is a national dis- 
grace. And we need to improve the quality 
of education for all Americans and raise our 
expectations for what we know our children 
can learn and accomplish. We must again 
work in solidarity to better our schools. 

And that’s why I’m pleased that so many 
of you, leaders from business—and I run a 
risk here, but I’d like to single out David 
Kearns, of Xerox—along with leaders in 
government, education, labor, and the 
media, are working together to better our 
schools by serving on the President’s Educa- 
tion Policy Advisory Committee. 

I’ve discussed just a few of the many ways 
in which we’re trying to fight against pover- 
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ty and for opportunity to build a better 
America, and I could go on. But my favorite 
story says it all. About the kid that went to 
church with his grandfather, and he said, 
“Granddad”—the preacher going on and on 
and on—the kid says, ““What’s those flags 
along the side of the church there?” The 
grandfather said, “Well, son,” he said, 
“that’s for those who died in service.” And 
the kid said, “Oh, really? The 9 or the 11 
o'clock service?” [Laughter] 


So, I know you haven’t eaten yet, and we 
are rudely taking off. But look, we’ve talked 
about the struggle against crime and fear, 
and the struggle for better education and 
opportunity. But the bottom line is simply 
this: When the morning comes, will we 
work together for what we have applauded 
tonight? I’ve seen your good works. I know 
that we will. And let us make this the time 
for solidarity. Martin Luther King spoke of 
an arc of justice, a continuum of freedom. It 
is our legacy, our freedom legacy, that 
makes the sons and daughters of this Ameri- 
can nation like no other. 


I’m just delighted to have been with you. 
I came over, Eddie, to say again my thanks 
and respects to you, sir. And to all of you, 
thank you, and God bless the United States 
of America. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:42 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Wendell G. Freeland and Eddie 
N. Williams, chairman and president of the 
center, respectively; David T. Kearns, na- 
tional dinner chairman and chief executive 
officer and chairman of the board of Xerox 
Corp.; James D. Robinson III, chairman, 
president, and chief executive officer of the 
American Express Co.; Elsie H. Hillman, 
member of the board of directors of the 
center; Vernon E. Jordan, Jr., master of cere- 
monies; Jesse Jackson, political leader and 
civil rights activist; Coretta Scott King, 
widow of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.; and 
Benjamin L. Hooks, executive director of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 
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Executive Order 12709—Increasing the 
Membership of the President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports 


April 4, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App.), and in order to 
increase the membership of the President’s 
Council on Physical Fitness and Sports from 
18 to 20 members, it is hereby ordered that 
section 2(b), line one, of Executive Order 
No. 12345, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting “eighteen” and inserting “twenty” in 
lieu thereof. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
April 4, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:29 p.m., April 5, 1990) 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on April 5. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Upcoming Summit With 
President Mikhail Gorbachev of the 
Soviet Union 


April 5, 1990 


President Bush and President Gorbachev 
have agreed on dates for holding their 
summit meeting in the United States. The 
summit will take place during the dates of 
Wednesday, May 30, and Sunday, June 3. 


Remarks on the Upcoming Summit 
With President Mikhail Gorbachev of 
the Soviet Union 


April 5, 1990 


The President. You've got a few fans over 
here. This is what we call a photo opportu- 
nity. I just wanted to welcome Michael 
Jackson here, who has been named Artist of 
the Decade. And he has a tremendous fol- 
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lowing. He does good work, what we call 
the Points of Light concept. I just wanted 
to bring him out here and officially wel- 
come him to the White House once again. 

Glad you're here, sir. Very pleased you’re 
here. 

And I might say, inasmuch as I under- 
stand Marlin [Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secre- 
tary to the President] said that I might have 
a word on the summit with Mr. Gorbachev, 
I’m very pleased the dates have been set, 
and it is very important that we have these 
conversations. Dialog is important. And I’m 
looking forward to seeing Mr. Gorbachev 
here. 

Conversations with Mr. Shevardnadze 
[Soviet Foreign Minister] are gcing reason- 
ably well, and I will receive him here in the 
Oval Office tomorrow. I look forward to 
that. This is the time for a lot of dialog and 
a lot of discussion, and I’m delighted that 
this—— 

Q. Where is it going to be? 

Q. Why was it moved up a month, Mr. 
President? 

The President. See what I told you was 
going to happen? 


Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House, prior 
to a meeting with singer Michael Jackson. 


Proclamation 6112—National Safe 
Boating Week, 1990 


April 5, 1990 


By the President of the United Siates 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We Americans have been blessed with 
some of the most beautiful and accessible 
lakes, rivers, and coastal waters in the 
world. It is our good fortune to have the 
freedom and ability to use these areas for 
our personal recreation and enjoyment. 

Every year, increasing numbers of Ameri- 
cans purchase or rent boats and utilize our 
marine resources. The growing popularity 
of boating and related water sports is plac- 
ing a great demand on the Coast Guard and 
other government agencies and voluntary 
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organizations that strive to ensure the 
safety of the boating public. Thus, during 
National Safe Boating Week, in a concerted 
effort to save lives and protect our marine 
environment, dedicated men and women 
across the country work to give their fellow 
Americans the knowledge and skills they 
need to become safer and more responsible 
boaters. 

Offering wise counsel under the theme, 
“Know Before You Go,” qualified volun- 
teers and professionals are encouraging 
boaters to learn more about their craft and 
how to operate them safely. A pilot must 
have thorough knowledge of his or her 
vessel and the rules and courtesies of navi- 
gation. Every boater should know how to 
identify and operate safety equipment, and 
every pilot should carefully inspect and 
maintain such equipment. For example, life 
jackets should be routinely checked, tested, 
and properly fitted. All boaters should know 
the marine environment in which they will 
be operating, as well as the prevailing and 
forecasted weather conditions in the area. 
They must also know and accept their per- 
sonal limitations, as well as their responsibil- 
ity to obey the law and protect the safety of 
passengers and other boaters. 

Tragicaliy, many boating accidents are 
the result of operator error—error that is 
too often caused by fatigue, recklessness, or 
intoxication from alcohol or drugs. Far too 
many of these accidents claim the lives of 
innocent people. Far too many cause seri- 
ous injuries, and they destroy priceless 
marine resources. 

Every American who participates in boat- 
ing and related sports such as fishing, hunt- 
ing, and waterskiing should not only take 
the time to learn about safe boating proce- 
dures, but also practice them faithfully. 
Making an effort to “Know Before You Go” 
and remaining alert at all times on the 
water are two of the best ways to ensure a 
safe and rewarding boating experience. 

In recognition of the need for boating 
safety, the Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved June 4, 1958 (36 U.S.C. 161), as 
amended, has authorized and requested the 
President to proclaim annually the week 
commencing on the first Sunday in June as 
“National Safe Boating Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 


hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
3, 1990, as National Safe Boating Week. I 
invite the Governors of the States, Puerto 
Rico, and officials of other areas subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States to pro- 
vide for the observance of this week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:52 p.m., April 5, 1990] 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Transmitting a 
Report on the Activities of the Soviet 
Union-United States Standing 
Consultative Commission 


April 5, 1990 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act as amended by section 
3(b) of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Amendments Act of 1987 (22 U.S.C. 2578), 
attached is a classified report prepared by 
the United States Commissioner to the U‘S.- 
U.S.S.R. Standing Consultative Commission 
(SCC) concerning the activities of the SCC 
during calendar year 1989. The report in- 
cludes detailed information on all substan- 
tive issues raised by either party to the 
Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Systems and the responses of the 
other party with regard to such issues 
during 1989. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
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Excerpt From a Statement by Press 
Secretary Fitzwater on the Points of 
Light Initiative Foundation 


April 5, 1990 


The President was pleased to learn of the 
addition of George Romney as a founding 
director of the Points of Light Initiative 
Foundation. Governor Romney joins John 
Akers, Ray Chambers, Johnnetta Cole, 
Marva Collins, Michael Eisner, Robert Goi- 
zueta, Kim Grose, James Joseph, Margaret 
Kuhn, Edward Malloy, Brian O’Connell, 
and Robert Wright as a founding director. 


Note: The press release also contained bio- 
graphical information on Mr. Romney. 


Executive Order 12710—Termination 
of Emergency With Respect to Panama 
April 5, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 e¢ seq.) (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “IEEPA”), the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) (herein- 
after referred to as “the NEA”), chapter 12 
of title 50 of the United States Code (50 
U.S.C. 191 et seq.), and section 301 of title 3 
of the United States Code, 

I, George Bush, President of the United 
States of America, find that the restoration 
of a democratically elected government in 
Panama has ended the unusual and extraor- 
dinary threat to the national security, for- 
eign policy, and economy of the United 
States previously posed by the policies and 
actions of Manuel Antonio Noriega in that 
country, and the need to continue the na- 
tional emergency declared in Executive 
Order No. 12635 of April 8, 1988, to deal 
with that threat. 

I hereby revoke Executive Order No. 
12635 and terminate the national emergen- 
cy declared in that order with respect to 
Panama. 

Pursuant to section 202 of the NEA (50 
U.S.C. 1622), termination of the national 


emergency with respect to Panama shall 
not affect any action taken or proceeding 
pending not finally concluded or deter- 
mined as of the effective date of this order, 
or any action or proceeding based on any 
act committed prior to the effective date of 
this order, or any rights or duties that ma- 
tured or penalties that were incurred prior 
to the effective date of this order. Pursuant 
to section 207 (50 U.S.C. 1706) of IEEPA, I 
hereby determine that the continuation of 
prohibitions with regard to transactions in- 
volving property in which the Government 
of Panama has an interest is necessary on 
account of claims involving Panama. 

This order shall take effect immediately. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
April 5, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:30 p.m., April 5, 1990] 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate on the 
Termination of the Emergency With 
Respect to Panama 


April 5, 1990 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Today I have issued an Executive order, a 
copy of which is attached, stating that the 
restoration of a democratically elected gov- 
ernment in Panama has ended the unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national se- 
curity, foreign policy, and economy of the 
United States previously posed by the poli- 
cies and actions of the Noriega regime. The 
order therefore terminates the Panamanian 
emergency declared on April 8, 1988, while 
preserving enforcement and blocking au- 
thorities as authorized by law. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 
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Nomination of Wendy Lee Gramm To 
Be a Commissioner and Chairman of 
the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission 


April 5, 1990 


The President has nominated Wendy Lee 
Gramm to be a Commissioner of the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission for the 
term expiring April 13, 1995, and he has 
also nominated her to serve as Chairman of 
the Commission. This is a reappointment. 


Since 1988 Dr. Gramm has served as 
Chairman of the Commodity Futures Trad- 
ing Commission. Prior to this, she served as 
Administrator for Information and Regula- 
tory Affairs at the Office of Management 
and Budget, 1985-1988; Executive Director 
of the Presidential Task Force on Regula- 
tory Relief, 1986-1988; Director of the 
Bureau of Economics at the Federal Trade 
Commission, 1983-1985; Assistant Director 
in the Division of Consumer Protection at 
the Bureau of Economics at the Federal 
Trade Commission, 1982-1983; and re- 
search staff member for the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, 1979-1982. In addition, 


she served in several positions at Texas 
A&M University, including associate profes- 
sor in the department of economics, 1975- 
1979; director of undergraduate programs, 
1974-1977; and assistant professor, 1970- 
1975. 


Dr. Gramm graduated from Wellesley 
College (B.A., 1966) and Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Ph.D., 1971). She was born January 
10, 1945, in Waialua, HI. Dr. Gramm is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Japan-United States Structural 
Impediments Initiative Negotiations 


April 5, 1990 


Since the March 2-4 Palm Springs meet- 
ing between President Bush and Prime 
Minister Kaifu, Japan and the United States 
have been busily engaged in strengthening 


the U.S.-Japan relationship by resolving on- 
going trade and economic issues. An agree- 
ment has been concluded on supercom- 
puters, and agreements in principle have 
been reached on satellites and telecom- 
munications. 


Today the U.S.-Japan SII working group 
released its interim report on the progress 
achieved to date. The SII talks represent an 
approach that may be unique in the history 
of bilateral trade and economic discussions. 
The talks were designed to identify and re- 
solve the structural impediments that con- 
tribute to economic tensions between the 
two countries. Accordingly, the interim 
report and assessment identifies specific 
areas impeding the adjustment of the trade 
imbalance in both countries. The interim 
report is the first major step in a process 
that will include a final SII report in July as 
well as implementation and follow-on. 


Prime Minister Kaifu and the political 
leadership of Japan have worked long and 
hard to produce the policy commitments 
embedded in the SII interim report. Be- 
cause structural problems are deeply in- 
grained in both economies, complete results 
will not come quickly. However, the SII in- 
terim report is an important way station 
along the road leading to a strengthened 
U.S.-Japan relationship. We believe that the 
Prime Minister will continue to exercise his 
assertive leadership on these issues and that 
this will greatly facilitate the work on re- 
maining economic and trade issues. Japan’s 
inputs to the SII interim report have been 
very positive ones, and we look forward to 
further cooperation on the final report in 
July. For its part, the United States will con- 
tinue to do its utmost to address the struc- 
tural issues identified in the SII interim 
report as affecting the competitiveness of 
the U.S. economy. 


As President Bush has said, the leadership 
of Prime Minister Kaifu has brought a new 
spirit of cooperation to our relationship—a 
positive, cooperative force which will 
strengthen our security relationship and en- 
hance the U.S.-Japan global partnership 
while simultaneously facilitating the solu- 
tion of outstanding economic differences. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
of the Soviet Union 


April 6, 1990 


The President met with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze for approximately 2 
hours and 20 minutes this morning. The 
President’s meeting follows 2 days of meet- 
ing that the Foreign Minister has held with 
Secretary Baker at the State Department. 
The 3 days of meetings encompassed the 5 
baskets which have characterized our rela- 
tionship over the past year: human rights, 
bilateral relations, regional affairs, arms con- 
trol, and transnational issues. 

In their discussions, the President urged 
continued peaceful dialog in Lithuania. The 
President made clear that the United States 
does not recognize the forcible incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania into the Soviet Union. He 
expressed our desire for self-determination 
by the Lithuanian people and his concern 
that the Soviet Union not undertake any 
actions that might thwart resolution of this 
issue through peaceful dialog and mutual 
agreement. 

The working group on arms control con- 
tinues its work this afternoon. There are 
difficult technical issues yet to be resolved. 

In other areas of discussion, there was a 
fruitful exchange of views. In particular, we 
pressed the Soviet Union to reconsider its 
position on direct flights to Israel. The 
United States has always supported freedom 
of emigration. This step by the Soviet Union 
would bring about the freedom of move- 
ment that we have long urged for Jewish 
emigrants from the Soviet Union. 

In regional affairs, the. two Presidents [the 
President and the Foreign Minister] contin- 
ued the discussions on Afghanistan, Central 
America, Cambodia, Africa, and other re- 
gions. The President made clear once again 
our position on Afghanistan: that the people 
of Afghanistan must have the freedom of 
self-determination in selecting their own 
government. 

On European affairs the issue of German 
unification was discussed and the United 
States repeated its position that a united 
Germany should be a full member of 
NATO. Both sides noted the rapid changes 
toward democratic and economic reform 
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that are progressing in Eastern Europe, and 
both emphasized the need for these 
changes to continue. 

Foreign Minister Shevardnadze _reaf- 
firmed President Gorbachev’s commitment 
to glasnost and perestroika. He delivered a 
letter from President Gorbachev on arms 
control. The Foreign Minister also reiterat- 
ed President Gorbachev’s commitment to 
resolve the Lithuanian issue by open and 
frank dialog. 

Near the end of the expanded meeting, 
President Bush offered his personal assess- 
ment of the U.S.-Soviet relationship. And I 
quote: 

“Ours is a vitally important relationship. 
We have problems, including Lithuania. We 
are determined to resolve current arms 
control issues and move forward with the 
process. And finally, we acknowledge the 
changes in Europe and share a conviction 
that stability is important.” 

The President feels this meeting was ex- 
tensive, cordial, and productive. He looks 
forward to the summit meeting with Presi- 
dent Gorbachev and to this afternoon’s dis- 
cussions between Secretary Baker and the 
Foreign Minister. 


Note: The statement was read by Press Sec- 
retary Fitzwater during his daily press 
briefing and was extracted from the tran- 
script of his remarks. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors 


April 6, 1990 


The President. To President Ghiglione 
and distinguished guests, thank you very 
much. It’s a pleasure to be here. I see Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher here, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and I want to single him out and salute him 
and tell him how much I value the most 
cordial relations between the Government 
of the Federal Republic and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. And 
this man has done an awful lot to make 
those relations better. So, Hans-Dietrich, 
glad to see you here, sir. 





You all understand our system, so I’m 
looking around to see if I see any Members 
of Congress to salute. [Laughter] But they 
adjourned and have all taken off for some 
exotic place, I’m sure. But I am told that 
the Governor of the State of Michigan is 
here, or was to be here. But if he is, I want 
to pay my respects to Governor Blanchard 
and all the distinguished guests. 

Look, my remarks will be short. After all, 
ours is the Information Age, so I thought I’d 
leave sufficient time for questions and an- 
swers. But let me just talk for a few minutes 
about how, as information travels from one 
place to another in the blink of an eye, our 
world has become even smaller; so that 
what happens in Texarkana affects Tokyo or 
Tbilisi. Like you, I find the Information Age 
fascinating. Its consequences are many, 
from the growing global demand for a safe 
and clean environment to nations uniting 
against the scourge of crime and drugs. The 
Information Age has helped liberty spread 
from Nicaragua to the heart of central 
Europe—what I call the Revolution of ’89. 
For as people come to know more of the 
free world, they demand their own world of 
freedom: free elections, free markets, free 
will unhampered by the state. 

As you know, I met this morning with 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze, and Lith- 
uania was the key point of discussion. I reit- 
erated the strong United States view that 
the issue must be dealt with through peace- 
ful means. And we support the right of the 
Lithuanian people to self-determination. 
We have never recognized the forcible in- 
corporation of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Union. And I told Minister Shevard- 
nadze that this is an issue that could ad- 
versely affect the prospects for progress in 
these important U.S.-Soviet relations. And I 
urged the Soviet Union to begin a good- 
faith dialog with Lithuania. 

We want, and we believe the Soviets want, 
to make further progress in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. And we’re working toward important 
agreements in the area of arms control and 
to make progress on human rights and the 
solution of these regional conflicts. I asked 
him to convey to President Gorbachev that 
I am looking forward to his visit to the 
United States at the end of May. This is an 
important time for discussion and dialog. 
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America’s newspapers, of course, will 
report the news of this morning’s meeting, 
just as they have for centuries, telling the 
truth, informing the public as fairly and re- 
sponsibly as possible, and letting the chips 
fall where they may. And I know that the 
best example of today’s Information Age 
will continue to be a free press. 

What makes the Revolution of ’89 so un- 
precedented is that at last an increasing 
number of foreign journalists are also free, 
as well as able to write the truth without 
censorship or without fear—reporters, com- 
mentators, and editors abroad who have 
gone from instruments of the state to serv- 
ants of the people. 

Let me take a moment to note one jour- 
nalist who is not free and who is in our 
thoughts. Of course, I’m talking about Terry 
Anderson, and we hope and pray that he 
will soon be free. And he, more than 
anyone, would be moved by the men and 
women who in 1989 and ’90 have upheld 
the tradition of a courageous free press. 

In Czechoslovakia, a playwright becomes 
President. Both his Foreign Minister and 
chief spokesman are former journalists per- 
secuted by the Communist regime for 
years. 

In Colombia, the respected editor of El 
Espectador is slain by assassins, but the 
murdered editor’s brother becomes publish- 
er and vows to fight—and does. We cannot 
back down, he says. A bomb last year in- 
jured over 70 employees of that same news- 
paper, and most of its facilities were wiped 
out, totally destroyed. But the next day, an 
edition hits the streets, printed by a com- 
peting paper’s facilities. The front-page 
headline says, “We Will Continue”—and 
they do. And let me commend those U.S. 
papers which bought ads in that paper to 
show support. 

And in Nicaragua, Violeta Chamorro, 
former editor, wife of a murdered publish- 
er, becomes President in certifiably free 
elections—President of the land that they 
love. Freedom of the press begets freedom 
of people. 

This week, our talks with Japan focused 
on another aspect of freedom: the ability of 
people to trade and invest as they wish. 
This morning I read a quote by a Japanese 
businessman that demonstrated this point. 
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He was talking about the essence of private 
enterprise: competition. What the Ameri- 
cans are saying, he said, about keeping 
prices low and quality high—they are talk- 
ing about democracy. 

Last night Japan and the United States 
released that interim report on our Struc- 
tural Impediments Initiative designed to 
remove structural barriers to trade in both 
countries. This SII is a unique undertaking 
and reflects enormous amounts of hard 
work on each side. The Government of 
Japan and Prime Minister Kaifu—and I 
salute him—have shown true leadership. 
And the Prime Minister, in particular, de- 
serves major credit. He made success on 
trade and economic negotiations with us his 
top priority, and in 1 month, we have had 
real success. ; 

For the first time, Japan has committed 
to removing a broad array of structural bar- 
riers that constrain trade and impede im- 
ports. For its part, the United States will 
continue to address the structural issues 
identified by Japan by improving the com- 
petitiveness of our own economy—because 
structural problems are deeply ingrained in 
both economies. 

Complete results will not come quickly, 
therefore, but they can and they must 
come. Neither the Japanese consumer nor 
the American people will be convinced that 
progress is at hand until they see concrete 
results. And this interim report shows not 
only substantial progress on trade issues but 
is an important way station leading to a 
strengthened U.S.-Japan relationship. 

The Information Age has served as a cata- 
lyst of cooperation, a conduit of knowledge, 
and an advocate of freedom. As events of 
the past year have shown, the free press 
represents the very essence of that age, and 
you've helped write the first draft of history 
and breathed new life into democracy. 

And for that, I thank you and congratu- 
late you on this significant anniversary. God 
bless you all. Many thanks for inviting me. 
And now to the fun part. [Laughter] 


Press Coverage of U.S. Troops in Combat 


Mr. Ghiglione. The President has agreed 
to take questions. As is quite clear, mem- 
bers of the society only may ask questions. 
Please step up to one of the floor mikes, 
and please identify yourself by your name 
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and your newspaper. If I may exercise the 
presidential prerogative, Mr. President, and 
ask the first question. 

Given that the experience of the press 
pool in Panama again proved that this ar- 
rangement for covering the early stages of a 
military action is not working, and given 
that Secretary [of Defense] Cheney essen- 
tially told this society on Wednesday that 
the issue is closed, would you be willing to 
ask the Secretary to meet with ASNE and 
other press representatives to forge a plan 
that will work? And how soon? [Laughter] 

The President. Sure. Knowing Dick 
Cheney, I expect he’d welcome such a 
meeting. But if there’s any complications, I 
will encourage him to do it. And we ought 
to talk about a wide array of things on that 
press pool. I notified the Members of Con- 
gress at the time, or just before the oper- 
ation began, and one of them told me that 
he’d already received a call from a great 
paper asking him about this. The person 
that called him had a compadre on the pool 
who had felt free to tell this person about it, 
and that person had notified a very impor- 
tant Member of Congress before the Presi- 
dent could. 

So, I think we should have some discus- 
sions. And I think, for those who were in 
the press pool and felt that they weren't 
given access, we certainly ought to go the 
extra mile to see that they get access when 
they get there. When you're involved in a 
combat situation, I don’t need to tell people 
in this room there are constraints. But, yes, 
I’'d welcome such a meeting, and I'd be 
very anxious to hear how it comes out. But 
I expect Dick will be glad to do it. And I 
want to commit my man, Marlin Fitzwater 
[Press Secretary to the President], to attend 
over there, too, because we are trying. And 
heaven knows, we can use some sugges- 
tions. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, this is a followup to a 
question I asked you in December here at a 
meeting of editors—{laughter|—in which 
your answer was that the United States defi- 
nitely was not going to try to pressure Israel 
to negotiate with the PLO [Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization]. Some people seem to 
see signs now that this government is pres- 





suring Israel by trying to establish linkages 
between aid and the Israeli Government’s 
performance. And also, there is speculation 
that President Carter’s meeting the day 
before yesterday with Mr. Arafat [PLO 
leader] and Mr. Mitterand [President of 
France], at which Mr. Carter was given an 
oriental rug by Mr. Arafat, that this had the 
blessing of your administration. I wonder if 
you would care to comment on these specu- 
lations. 

The President. Let me—and if I miss one, 
why, help me out. [Laughter] On President 
Carter, he was not acting with the blessing 
of, nor disapproval of, or anything else of 
the administration. He was acting in this 
meeting on his own. I knew nothing about 
it. And certainly the former President 
should be free to do his thing. That’s exactly 
what he’s doing. 

In terms of pressuring Israel to meet with 
the PLO, that is not true, either. And there 
is no evidence to support the allegation that 
I sometimes hear that we are pressuring. 

What I would like Israel to do is to meet 
under the Baker plan and discuss peace, 
and I'd like to see that happen. And no- 
body’s tied any aid into that, and for that 
we get some criticism. I have no intention 
of tying aid into it, but I will keep reiterat- 
ing that, my support for the Baker plan, the 
Shamir plan, the Mubarak plan, all of which 
are really basically one and the same thing. 
But one of Israel’s fears was that they would 
be compelled to talk to the PLO, and we 
have made very clear to them in detailed 
negotiations that that was not the case. 

Did I leave out one part? 

Q. No, that’s all. 

The President. Okay, sir. 


Base Closings 


Q. Rather than asking you something dif- 
ficult about catching bluefish off the Maine 
coast, let me try to focus on something sim- 
pler, such as the downsizing of the U.S. de- 
fense economy. What responsibilities do you 
think the Federal Government has to places 
like Saco, Kittery, and Bath, Maine, for re- 
training and retooling as the need for guns 
and ships diminishes? 

The President. I'm a strong believer in 
the Job Training Partnership Act. I think 
the Federal Governmert does have a role 
in retraining. I think it’s been clearly set 
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out by our very able Secretary of Labor 
[Elizabeth Dole]. But I'll say this: One of 
the most difficult things there is—as you’re 
trying to get control of defense costs—is to 
close a base, because instantly the most 
committed dove becomes the most flaming 
hawk if the base is in his or her district. 

And what I’m encouraging people to do 
is to look at what’s happened where bases 
and facilities have closed, and for the most 
part, I think you'll find that the economy 
compensates and takes care of people. But 
training should be a very important part of 
it. That gets me to the fundamental point 
that you’re not going to get job opportunity 
in a stagnant economy or in an economy 
that is in recession. So, a fundamental obli- 
gation on a President is to keep this longest 
peacetime expansion in history going. 

But I don’t worry too much about when a 
person is put out of work by a defense con- 
tract provided the overall economy is 
sound, because I think history shows the 
economy can absorb an awful lot of people 
in very different enterprises. 

So, we'll keep on trying to close facilities 
that aren’t needed, don’t have priority; and 
it is very difficult to do that. But I know this 
area you're talking about. I think some 
areas in New England have been adversely 
affected, not necessarily by defense cuts. 
And I do think we have a role in job re- 
training. 


Soviet-U.S. Summit 


Q. Will you bring Gorbachev to Kenne- 
bunkport? 

The President. I'm not sure. Well, we 
haven’t made any determination on that. 
We’ve set the dates for this summit, and 
most of the summit will clearly be in Wash- 
ington, DC. But beyond that the agenda, 
the time frame, is open. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. After this nation has invaded a sover- 
eign nation—Panama—aren’t we being a 
little bit hypocritical telling the Soviet 
Union what to do in Lithuania? 

The President. No, I don’t think so, and I 
don’t think we are telling them what to do. 
We're telling them what not to do. [Laugh- 
ter] We're telling them what not to do, and 
that is: Don’t use force. Do what you your- 
selves say you want to do—dialog, discuss, 
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do not use force—because we have an awful 
lot at stake in the U.S.-Soviet relationship, 
an enormous amount at stake. It gets into 
arms control; it gets into human rights, the 
exodus of Soviet Jews; it gets into regional 
questions. And this is a major relationship 
that affects the lives of people all over the 
world. 

I see the able Foreign Minister of the 
Federal Republic nodding. And I’m not 
going to violate a confidence, but he points 
out to me how important this relationship is 
in arms control and on the peace of an 
emerging democratic Europe and every- 
thing else. So, I want to keep that going. So, 
we're not dictating or attempting to. We 
couldn’t do it anyway. But we are saying 
that we want it to be peaceful. 

Of course, the Panama—I think that 
when you see democracy working and you 
see the tremendous support for what hap- 
pened, you see the will of the people that 
was expressed in free democratic elections, 
and then had that will aborted by a dicta- 
tor—why, I think that situation speaks for 
itself. My only hope is that we can move 
briskly forward and help that democracy, 
because the Congress got out of town with- 
out appropriating the funds that I wanted 
to see brought to bear on helping the 
people finalize and make more formal their 
democracy. 


Chinese Immigration Relief 


Q. Mr. President, you refer in your re- 
marks to the Revolution of 1989, but in 
China there was what some people would 
call a counterrevolution. Do you think the 
Chinese students who are in this country 
now have a legitimate fear for their safety if 
they return to China? And if you do, are 
you willing in some more formal way to 
guarantee that they will have an indefinite 
status on their visas, perhaps in the form of 
the Executive order you talked about when 
you vetoed the congressional legislation on 
this subject? 

The President. First, 1 don’t know that I 
know the answer, but some might. And 
that’s why I took far-reaching action that 
went well beyond the Pelosi bill. And I’m 
confident that it was the right thing to do. 

You raise a technical question that is now 
being raised about whether I—I did say I 
was going to have an Executive order, and 
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what we had was an Executive directive 
from the President. But I'll tell you what I 
am going to do. First of all, there are two 
provisions out there that I want to expand 
on. And I will have an Executive order, and 
it will direct the Attorney General to 
extend the deferral of enforced departure 
for Chinese nationals which is currently 
scheduled to expire on June 5th. This was 
not covered under the Pelosi bill, and it 
takes care of the hypothesis in your ques- 
tions, because we don’t want to take a 
chance on somebody being mistreated, bru- 
talized if you will. And so, I think that will 
be helpful. 

The second one is directing that steps be 
taken to alleviate concerns that have arisen 
recently about the revocation by the Chi- 
nese Government of passports belonging to 
Chinese nationals. This is a technical INS, 
Immigration Nationalization Service, ques- 
tion that’s come up. So, these two provisions 
will be in the Executive order. And, then, 
to allay any concerns and some of these 
allegations against us, I will put into the 
Executive order all of the provisions that 
were in the Presidential directive that we 
immediately put into effect and that has 
been implemented by the Attorney Gener- 
al. And I think that will certainly convince 
people, those that might be skeptical, that I 
have every intention of keeping my word. 
We have kept it by this Presidential direc- 
tive. But I did say Executive order, so this 
will formalize it in an official Executive 
order fashion. 

Q. May I follow up briefly, sirP Would the 
terms of whatever this instrument is say 
that this is open-ended and indefinite, or 
will it be a postponement for a fixed period 
of time? 

The President. Well, there are a whole 
bunch of provisions. This one I referred to 
will extend it from June 5th to 1994. I be- 
lieve it’s January Ist, 1994. 


Federal Budget Deficit 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. On the 
outside chance that I would have an oppor- 
tunity to ask a question today, I made an 
impromptu visit with about 30 of our read- 
ers, to ask them if they were here personal- 
ly, what they might ask you. And almost 
invariably, they were concerned about the 





deficit. Why, they want to know, does it 
seem that everybody’s talking about it, but 
nobody seems to be able to do anything 
about it? 

The President. Well, we’re trying to do 
something about it. The next move is up to 
the Congress. Under the law, they should 
have budgets by the budget committees on 
April lst. Regrettably, April lst has passed, 
and the Congress has not put their proposal 
on the table. But then, when that is done— 
and I think the committees will be address- 
ing themselves to that, both the budget 
committee of the House, budget committee 
of the Senate—when they do that, then 
there will inevitably follow negotiations that 
hopefully will lead to a guarantee of the 
budget deficit going down. 

But let me take this occasion to tell you 
one of the concerns I’ve got. We’ve got a 
lot of people around Washington that are 
saying, hey, why don’t you raise taxes? Last 
week alone, we asked for a supplemental on 
Nicaragua and Panama and included in 
there were $2 billion of spending that we 
did not request. We asked for clean air and 
there were some things we had to give on 
there that resulted in a great deal more 
spending. And there was another—one 
other provision, one other piece of legisla- 
tion—I’m trying to think what it was—last 
week that added—three pieces of legisla- 
tion—substantially to spending. 

And so, any agreement to get this budget 
deficit down is going to have to have some 
power in the Presidency of somewhere to 
guarantee that spending will be reduced. I 
use the Nicaragua-Panama as a clean shot. 
We feel there was an emergency there—to 
help these two democracies. We went up 
there with, what I would recall, laser-like 
approach, and you find that the bill is in- 
creased by about $2 billion. So, I would like 
to get the deficit down. Thank God we 
have a growing economy; the problem 
would be a lot worse if we didn’t. But that’s 
where it stands, and I think after I hear 
from these two committees what the Con- 
gress is willing to do, why, then we can 
have some serious negotiations about it. 


Leaks 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask a ques- 
tion about leaks—not the _ vegetable. 
[Laughter] Last year the Justice Depart- 
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ment decided to take a tough stand on leaks 
and to aggressively investigate them with 
an eye toward prosecution. Since then 
they’ve launched several unsuccessful leak 
probes, including one much-publicized 
one—cost almost a quarter of a million dol- 
lars and used 11 FBI agents for several 
months, but proved inconclusive. 

Isn’t it time to put the taxpayers’ money 
to better use and lighten up on these inves- 
tigations? 

The President. That one has been unsuc- 
cessful. In that one, the interests of a 
Member of Congress were severely dam- 
aged, I think, and he felt so. And so, a 
legitimate attempt was undertaken to try to 
see that there not be any breaches of this 
nature. But I'll tell you this, chasing down 
leaks is pretty hard to do, extraordinarily 
hard to do. I don’t think we’ve had any that 
are egregious to our fundamental national 
security interests. There may be some, but I 
can’t cite some examples for you. 

So, I don’t think we want to be frivolous 
in this, but I believe that some things 
should be protected, and sometimes they 
say, well, I’m too secretive. But I don’t 
accept that as a serious allegation. I don’t 
know how to answer your question. I mean, 
if there’s something really bad, why, I think 
we ought to find out what happened and 
punish the person that does something, if 
it’s against the law, certainly. 

But in this case, spent $250,000—you’re 
telling me—and didn’t get anywhere, well, 
I can’t be defending that as particularly 
prudent use of the taxpayers’ money. 

Q. Are you consulted before they decide 
to open an investigation on a leak? 

The President. 1 was certainly consulted 
on that one and strongly supported the At- 
torney General of the United States. 
Offshore Oil Drilling 

Q. Mr. President, a lot of us in Florida are 
concerned with offshore oil drilling. A lot of 
us would like to see a permanent ban. 
Would you discuss your position on this? 

The President. My position is, there 
shouldn’t be a permanent ban on offshore 
drilling because then I would be compelled 
to ask the question: Where do we get the 
energy to keep this country going and to 
keep the working man and woman at work 
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and heat the homes? So, I don’t think there 
should be a ban, and I don’t want to see the 
United States become increasingly depend- 
ent on foreign oil. We’re up close to 50 
percent right now. And some remember in 
this room when we had some real problems 
getting oil from the Persian Gulf for one 
reason or another. 

Having said that, I think there will defi- 
nitely be bans on certain environmentally 
sensitive areas. And what I don’t under- 
stand is when a tanker bringing oil into 
California goes aground, people stop saying, 
hey, this proves you shouldn’t have offshore 
drilling. I mean, do they want to ban tank- 
ers, too? 

So, what we’re trying to do—you’re from 
Florida, I'll tell you—is to try to redefine 
sealanes so to protect the environmentally 
sensitive Everglades, in this case, and to not 
drill in areas that are highly sensitive envi- 
ronmentally. You’re looking at a bone fish- 
erman, one who likes to go down there and 
will be in a couple of weeks down at Isla- 
morada. And I know enough about the Ev- 
erglades and have been briefed enough on 
the environment of the Everglades to know 
that that ecological balance is highly sensi- 
tive. So, we will be announcing a policy 
that prohibits drilling in certain highly sen- 
sitive areas that will not ban—your question 
was broad, you didn’t say just in Florida, 
you said offshore drilling—and we’re not 
going to ban offshore drilling. It has been 
proved in my part of the country that off- 
shore drilling can be done compatibly with 
sound environmental practice. 


Negative Political Campaigning 


Q. Mr. President, many people felt that 
your 1988 campaign was excessively nega- 
tive. In fact, some people felt that the 
Willie Horton commercial was patently 
racist. There’s a move in this country now 
to try to combat negative campaigning. 
David Broder has called it a genuine rebel- 
lion against the cheapening of our politics. 
And I think there are major conferences 
planned this year at University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Harvard. 

My question is, are you aware of this 
movement, do you encourage it, and would 
you respond to it in your next campaign? 

The President. I'm not aware of the con- 
ference he’s talking about; I’m aware about 
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the allegations. You repeated one. My cam- 
paign ad didn’t happen to be a campaign ad 
by the Bush campaign that you're referring 
to. So, we’ve got to get the facts out there 
and deal from facts. But I’m against censor- 
ship. I think it would be extraordinarily dif- 
ficult to censor. You wouldn’t want it for 
your paper, and I don’t want it for the cam- 
paign. And if there’s a way to improve the 
quality and decency of campaigns, I’m all 
for it. 

Q. Well, there’s no suggestion of censor- 
ship here, just an appeal to more ethical 
campaigning. 

The President. That would be fine. You 
might start with the Democrats in Texas. 
[Laughter] How come you didn’t mention 
that one? I mean, I think there’s a myth 
abroad, and people didn’t want to look at 
the real issues. And I refuse to plead guilty 
to some of the charges made by, I think, 
rather biased sources suggesting that the 
campaign was something that was unique in 
its ugliness. 


Access to Federal Information 


Q. Mr. President, most of us in this room 
share your admiration for the benefits of a 
free and aggressive and an active press, and 
yet most of us in this room over the past 
few months, to name a period of time, have 
had great difficulty in prying information 
out of the Federal Government. In fact, 
there are many of us in this room who be- 
lieve that the Federal Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act simply does not work. 

We are faced repeatedly with delays of 
weeks or months or sometimes even years. 
We have filed countless lawsuits trying to 
get information about worker safety or the 
environment. Will you use the benefits of 
presence and power of your office to try to 
help us to report to the American people 
what our government is doing by improv- 
ing the Federal Freedom of Information 
Act? 

The President. I'm not sure I know 
enough about the mechanics of it, but yes, I 
would be interested if there are things we 
can do to streamline it and to make it more 
efficient because the law was passed to fa- 
cilitate the distribution of information. And 
if that’s not working, I think we should take 
a look at it. But I’m just not familiar with 





enough of the details of it to know wherein 
these delays take place, wherefrom these 
delays stem. 

Q. I can almost assure you that we will be 
happy to provide you with those details. 

The President. All right. I hope I agree 
with you because maybe we can get some 
headway, then, on this question. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, with the foreign press 
thrown out of Lithuania, the world’s eyes 
and ears, so to speak, removed, what rea- 
sons do we and you have to believe Presi- 
dent Gorbachev will do what he says and 
work to a peaceful resolution of the crisis? 

The President. I’m not sure I can answer 
that question. But I know what I can do as 
President of the United States, and that is 
to encourage in every way possible through 
talks like we had today, through talks like I 
will be having in a couple of months with 
Mr. Gorbachev—encourage that kind of 
performance and encourage access, encour- 
age permission to permit a free press to 
come there. And that’s what we can do. 
And that’s what I will do because I’m 
strongly in favor of fully open reporting. 

I heard him ask the question. I unfortu- 
nately didn’t hear the answer today; they 
asked him about that. But I do think that 
freedom of the press in these places is part 
of the new wave of democracy and free- 
dom. And some formerly closed societies 
are going to have to adjust to it. So, I hope 
that I can be helpful by dealing with the 
top Soviet leaders and encouraging them to 
permit what most democracies take for 
granted: a free and open press. And I will 
try hard on that. 


Cuban Detainees 


Q. Mr. President, there are currently 
about 1,200 Cuban detainees being held in 
maximum security penitentiaries around 
the country who have not committed 
crimes in the United States. They are in 
administrative limbo. Do you plan to do 
anything about those situations? Some of 
them have been held for as long as 8 years. 

The President. 1 must confess I don’t 
know about that. Detainees in what sense? 
Detained for what? 

Q. They are under the INS being held as 
detainees. Their status is the same as if they 
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were still floating around in boats off the 
coast. 

The President. Are these people from the 
Mariel boat lift or something of that nature? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. They’re in jail? 

Q. They’re in Federal penitentiaries held 
under lockdown 24 hours a day. 

The President. I'm familiar with some 
that are held, but I must say for innocent 
people being held, that I’m not familiar 
with that. So, now I will make sure to look 
into that one, too. But I know that there are 
some in the Federal prison in Atlanta who 
are criminal elements who had full access to 
the American law, but are still there and 
probably will be unless the return program 
works. And we've tried to return to 
Castro—in fact, some have gone back—but 
I think you’re talking about a broader cate- 
gory of presumably innocent people. I’m 
embarrassed to say I don’t know the details 
of that. 

Well, in any event, thank you all very 
much. I’ve enjoyed being with you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:30 p.m. in 
the Grand Bailroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Terry 
Anderson, the Associated Press reporter who 
was kidnaped in Beirut, Lebanon, on 
March 16, 1985. Loren Ghiglione, president 
of the society, introduced the President and 
acted as moderator during the question- 
and-answer session. 


Remarks at the 25th Anniversary 
Celebration of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s Inauguration 


April 6, 1990 


Welcome. Well, what a wonderful reun- 
ion. And thanks, first, to the family, espe- 
cially our esteemed friend, Lady Bird John- 
son; as well as her daughters, Lynda and 
Luci; and the grandkids: Lynn, Nicole, Re- 
bekah, Claudia, Catherine, and missing in 
action, Lucinda, who is finishing her thesis 
at Princeton University and, thus, cannot be 
with us on this special occasion—sends her 
mother and dad, Senator and Mrs. Robb. 
And, of course, our distinguished Senator, a 
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member of the family, Chuck Robb. We’re 
delighted he’s here. [Senator] Lloyd Bent- 
sen, I’m told, was to be here, but maybe he 
is not. And I don’t see [Senator] Pat Moyni- 
han, but both of them are missing in action 
and both wanted to be here to pay their 
respects. 

I’m speaking for the Vice President and 
Mrs. Quayle and Barbara Bush when I say 
how very pleased we are to have all of you 
here. I want to single out, and I hope 
they’re here, our fellow Texans over here: 
the former Speaker, Jim Wright, and Repre- 
sentatives Jake Pickle and Kiki de la Garza, 
and so many other distinguished friends of 
President Johnson, and so many members 
of his Cabinet. I know I’m going in trouble 
with this one, because we haven’t got it 
totally complete. But I'll just stop and say 
welcome to the former members of the 
Johnson Cabinet because there are so many. 
And I think it is fitting that all of you are 
here. I'll be in trouble if I keep singling out 
names. But a couple of more “thank yous” 
like this—keep going on this and Valenti 
will think he’s back at the Academy 
Awards. [Laughter] And none of us can 
afford that. 

Jack Valenti [Special Consultant to Presi- 
dent Johnson], our dear friend—he prob- 
ably described Lyndon Baines Johnson 
about as well as anybody ever has. Jack’s 
book was entitled “A Very’ Human Presi- 
dent,” and that he surely was. “An awe- 
some engine of a man,” Jack called him, 
“terrorizing, tender, inexhaustibly energetic 
. . . loving of land, grass, and water. Engulf- 
ing, patient, impatient, caring, insightful, 
devoted to wife, family and friends .. . 
Compassionate. Courageous. And full of 
humor.” 

That about says it all, but I'll go on a little 
bit. LBJ’s humor was matched perhaps only 
by his bigness of heart. At the Inaugural 
Ball at the Statler-Hilton, he looked at 
Hubert Humphrey—whose sister is with us 
today, I’m pleased to say—at that point, 
Hubert had been Vice President—there she 
is—had been Vice President for less than 12 
hours. “There he is,” LBJ exclaimed, “the 
greatest Vice President I’ve ever known.” 
[Laughter] 

He was a towering and passionate figure, 
endlessly in motion. And those in the press 
who think the White House is hectic today 
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ought trade some notes with Bill Moyers. 
Bill was LBJ’s Press Secretary for a time, 
and told how one day the President called 
him in his office and said, “Bill, I’m going to 
Honolulu.” Bill said, “Fine, Mr. President. 
I'll come over and talk to you about it. 
Where are you?” LBJ replied, “Over Los 
Angeles.” [Laughter] 

Lyndon Johnson loved this country, loved 
her land, and loved her people. And one of 
my own personal heroes, Dwight Eisenhow- 
er, served as President when LBJ was ma- 
jority leader in the Senate. And Ike often 
said that he knew that whenever the great 
issues of national security were concerned, 
Lyndon Johnson would always be a partisan 
of principle, not a partisan of party. 

Historians will continue to argue about 
his legacy, as they do about the legacy of 
every single President. And some say the 
greatest thing he ever did was heal the 
Nation after a tragic loss. Others say it was 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act, or the Voting 
Rights Act in ’65. But whatever, the great- 
est thing LBJ ever did—[former Speaker of 
the House] Sam Rayburn said there was no 
doubt about the best thing he ever did, and 
that was marrying Lady Bird Johnson. 

And I think those who know Lyndon 
better than I would say that she was his 
anchor and his strength. And she never 
failed him. And she was always there. And 
as she has once again today, Lady Bird 
brought to the White House dignity and 
warmth and grace. And she was never on 
stage, never acting out some part, always 
the same genuine lady no matter what the 
setting. Her gift of language is a combina- 
tion of both elegance and simplicity, a vivid 
imagery that charms our country to this 
very day. 

Mrs. Johnson, you, too, have left this 
nation a very important legacy. Barbara re- 
minds me of that every single day. And 
those who travel by car along the banks of 
the Potomac, or who walk or bicycle along 
its paths, are each day struck by the wonder 
of your gift. Friends back home tell me that 
the wildflowers planted along Texas high- 
ways at your direction are the prettiest ever 
this year. The bluebonnets and the Indian 
paintbrush line Interstate 10 from San An- 
tonio to Houston. And I remember a few 
years back when Barbara and I were 
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headed from Houston to College Station for 
a commencement up at A&M. And we 
skipped the chopper ride and drove so we 
could see your beautiful wildflowers in 
bloom. And teday some have renewed the 
debate about when and where the first 
Earth Day was conceived, about when the 
environmental movement was first 
launched in America. But I have a feeling 
that it began just about the time a nation of 
new trees and flowers started appearing at 
the business end of a shovel held by Lady 
Bird Johnson. 

The Johnsons were close to both the land 
and the people, and LBJ often spoke about 
the strength that comes from the power for 
good that lies out there in the fertile lands 
and great cities in America, about America’s 
deep confidence ‘in itself—its conviction 
that we don’t have any problem that we are 
not big enough to solve ourselves, and 
always remembering that all our successes 
can always be improved. He tried with all 
his heart and to be the best President that 
this country ever had for the people who 
are pressed against the wall, whose cries are 
often not heard. But he heard. Lyndon 
Johnson heard. And he often told of spot- 
ting a tombstone he admired, somewhere 
out in west Texas, I believe it was. It car- 
ried just four simple words: “He done his 
damnedest.” [Laughter] 

Well, some say that that fabled tombstone 
never existed. But it does now. From the 
Potomac to the Pedernales, no one ever 
earned that epitaph more than Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. “He done his damnedest.” 

So, thank you all for coming. Thank you 
all for coming. And to the members of my 
own administration—and I think Marlin 
{Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secretary to the 
President] is here and one or two others— 
take heart: just 24 years from now, you too 
might be invited back to your own reunion. 
[Laughter] Perhaps even hosted by Presi- 
dent Robb. [Laughter] President Jennifer 
Robb. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:21 p.m. on 
the State Floor at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Lynda Robb, wife of 
Senator Charles S. Robb and daughter of 
President Johnson. 


Proclamation 6113—National Former 
Prisoners of War Recognition Day, 
1990 


April 6, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our freedom and security have been won 
for us at a very high price—a price borne 
bravely in times of conflict and peril by 
members of the United States Armed 
Forces. Those Americans who have suffered 
as prisoners of war know all too well the 
costs of battle. Few of us could have a more 
profound understanding of the value of lib- 
erty than these who once experienced the 
terrible reality of life without it. 

Every member of the United States 
Armed Forces is prepared to uphold and 
defend our Nation’s Constitution and the 
principles it enshrines. Every member of 
the United States Armed Forces knows and 
accepts his or her duties and the high stand- 
ards expected of our military personnel. No 
training course or series of instructions, 
however, could ever prepare prisoners of 
war for the privation and suffering to which 
they were often exposed. In violation of 
fundamental standards of morality and 
international codes and customs regarding 
the treatment of captured military person- 
nel, many American prisoners of war were 
subjected to starvation, disease, and physical 
and psychological torture. Thousands died 
in captivity. Thousands were permanently 
disabled by illness or by injuries inflicted 
upon them. All of them endured the im- 
measurable pain of separation from loved 
ones. 

Nevertheless, our prisoners of war held 
firm in their belief in the promise of Amer- 
ica and the freedom and justice to which 
this Nation is dedicated. They struggled to 
stay alive and to return home, and, by the 
grace of God, many of them did. 

Today, we honor our former prisoners of 
war and give thanks for the peace and lib- 
erty they so valiantly defended. Each of 
them has shown us that faith and courage 
are freedom’s invincible shield and sword. 
We must never forget the sacrifices they 
made for us, nor must we allow our chil- 
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dren to forget the lasting debt we owe to 
each of them. Therefore, we should also 
renew our commitment to securing the re- 
lease of any U.S. serviceman who may still 
be held against his will. 

As a measure of our admiration and grati- 
tude for all former prisoners of war, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 190, 
has designated April 9, 1990, as “National 
Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day” 
and has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 9, 1990, as National 
Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day. 
I call upon government officials, private or- 
ganizations, and individual Americans to ob- 
serve this day with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities to honor former prisoners of 
war and to renew our Nation’s appreciation 
for the rights and freedom they defended. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:44 a.m., April 9, 1990) 


Proclamation 6114—Pan American Day 
and Pan American Week, 1990 


April 6, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This is a momentous time in the history 
of the Americas, and it is a promising time 
in inter-American relations. Throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, the ideals of freedom 
and representative democracy have tri- 
umphed, while tyranny has been in full re- 
treat. Democracy, the exception just one 
decade ago, is today the rule. A majority of 
the nations in this hemisphere have freely 
elected governments, and prospects for de- 
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mocracy, peace, and economic develop- 
ment throughout the Americas appear 
bright. 

Much of this progress has been made pos- 
sible by the work of the Organization of 
American States and its predecessors, the 
Pan American Union and the International 
Union of American Republics, formed in 
1890. Each year, Pan American Day and 
Pan American Week provide an occasion to 
reaffirm the beliefs and aspirations that in- 
spired the founding of these organizations. 

The people of the Americas are united by 
much more than geographic proximity. 
From the earliest days of the inter-Ameri- 
can system, we have been drawn together 
by certain ideals. Those ideals are rooted in 
respect for human rights, and they are 
clearly expressed in the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States, which de- 
clares that the “historic mission of America 
is to offer to man a land of liberty.” The 
creation of the inter-American system a 
century ago signalled our commitment to 
promoting freedom, opportunity, and politi- 
cal and economic stability throughout the 
Americas. 

The OAS Charter also states that “the 
true significance of American solidarity and 
good neighborliness can only mean the con- 
solidation on this continent . . . of a system 
of individual liberty and social justice based 
on respect for the essential rights of man.” 
After 100 years of partnership, we know 
that the proudest days of the inter-Ameri- 
can community have been those when it 
has faithfully upheld these ideals and set a 
universal standard for the protection of lib- 
erty and democracy. The United States is 
therefore determined to help ensure that 
the inter-American system remains a formi- 
dable opponent of totalitarianism and an ef- 
fective advocate of representative govern- 
ment in the region. We also recognize the 
vital role it can and must play in eliminat- 
ing illicit drug-trafficking, which has posed 
a threat to the freedom and safety of mil- 
lions of men and women. 

Today, poised at the threshold of the 21st 
century, the nations of the New World face 
a world of new challenges and opportuni- 
ties. As we prepare to meet them; we do 
well to remember that there is no better 
legacy we can bequeath to future genera- 
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tions than a hemisphere of free and demo- 
cratic nations, stretching from Alaska to 
Antarctica, prosperous and at peace. 
Through the cooperation of all those gov- 
ernments that are members of the inter- 
American system, may we continue to 
move forward in our efforts to realize this 
noble goal. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Saturday, April 14, 
1990, as Pan American Day and the week 
of April 8 through April 14, 1990, as Pan 
American Week. I urge the Governors of 
the fifty States, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and officials of 
other areas under the flag of the United 
States of America to honor these observ- 
ances with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:45 a.m., April 9, 1990] 


Memorandum on the Delegation of 
Authority for Reporting on Panamanian 
Bank Secrecy Regimes 


April 6, 1990 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Delegation of Authority for 
Reporting to the Congress Pursuant to 
Section 104(b) of the Urgent Assistance for 
Democracy in Panama Act of 1990 


You are hereby delegated the authority 
for submitting to the Congress the report 
on actions being taken by the Government 
of Panama to modify the existing bank se- 
crecy regime required by section 104(b) of 
the Urgent Assistance for Democracy in 
Panama Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-243). 


This memorandum shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 
George Bush 


Statement on Chinese Immigration 
Relief 


April 6, 1990 


On November 30, 1989, I sent a directive 
to the Secretary of State [James A. Baker 
III] and the Attorney General [Dick Thorn- 
burgh] ordering that certain steps be taken 
to improve the immigration status of Chi- 
nese nationals in the United States. On that 
same day, I disapproved H.R. 2712, the 
Emergency Chinese Immigration Relief Act 
of 1989. 

Since then I have recognized that there 
are two issues important to the Chinese na- 
tionals here that were not addressed by that 
bill or my November 30 directive. I have 
decided to issue an Executive order ad- 
dressing those issues. 

First, the Executive order will direct the 
Attorney General to extend the deferral of 
enforced departure for Chinese nationals, 
which is currently scheduled to expire on 
June 5 of this year, through January I, 1994. 
This will provide assurance to Chinese na- 
tionals that they can remain in this country 
for the entire period during which the 
home country residence requirement for 
Chinese students was waived by my No- 
vember 30 directive. 

Second, the Executive order will direct 
that steps be taken to alleviate concerns 
that have arisen recently about revocation 
by the Chinese Government of passports 
belonging to Chinese nationals. 

It has been noted that my November 30 
directive was not an Executive order be- 
cause it was not so entitled and was not 
published in the Federal Register. The di- 
rective, however, had precisely the same 
legal effect as an Executive order and ex- 
tended precisely the same protections to 
Chinese nationals as would have been the 
case had it been entitled an “Executive 
order.” Nevertheless, to allay any concerns, 
the new Executive order that I will issue 
will also reiterate the instructions to the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
contained in my November 30 directive. 
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Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





March 31 


BABES (Beginning Alcohol and Addiction 
Basic Education Studies), of Cleveland, OH. 
BABES, an initiative of Retired Senior Volun- 
teer Program (RSVP), provides a unique oppor- 
tunity for seniors and youth to share their ex- 
periences, talents, and skills with each other. In 
a series of seven puppet shows, volunteers 
from RSVP convey messages to young people, 
ranging from how to enhance self-esteem to 
the dangers of substance abuse. After each per- 
formance, the children reenact the scene, ena- 
bling them to grasp the concept of each lesson 
and apply it to their personal lives. 


April 2 


Jean Mary Barton, of Wappingers Falls, NY. In 
1985 Ms. Barton and her children entered 
Grace Smith House, a temporary shelter and 
counseling center for women and children who 
are victims of domestic violence. Today she is a 
member of the ex-residents council of the 
house, where she founded and co-writes New 
Beginnings, a newsletter for former residents. 
Ms. Barton is also a member of the board of 
directors of the Dutchess County Coalition 
Against Domestic Violence and serves on the 
coalition’s education committee. She often 
speaks to groups about domestic violence and 
its prevention. 

April 3 

Ravendale Area Revitalization Project 
(R.A.R.E.), of Detroit, MI. R.A.R.E., a program 
sponsored by the Joy of Jesus Community 
Center, mobilized the residents of Ravendale 
to rid their community of drugs, crime, unem- 
ployment, and despair. In 1988 an average of 
two crack houses plagued each block. Today 
these houses have been reclaimed, and nine 
have been refurbished to house jiow-income 
families. In addition, the crime rate has 
dropped 42 percent, and 150 jobs have been 
found for residents. 


April 4 
Our Town Family Center, of Tucson, AZ. The 
center develops one-on-one relationships with 


troubled young people, encouraging them to 
seek counseling services. Through the outreach 
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program, the full-time staff and the volunteers 
visit places where youth gather. The counselors 
talk with the young people, gaining their trust 
and offering advice on where to go for food, 
clothing, shelter, health and education services, 
substance abuse treatment, employment, and 
counseling. The center also offers its own crisis 
intervention and family counseling program. 


April 5 


Martin and Ida Alexander, of Nashville, TN. For 
over 40 years, the Alexanders have volunteered 
for many community service agencies. Since 
1984 the Alexanders have worked for the Ten- 
nessee School for the Blind, collectively con- 
tributing over 350 hours a month. Mr. Alexan- 
der transcribes books, worksheets, and tests 
into braille. Mrs. Alexander reads to the chil- 
dren and makes cassette tapes so that children 
can research subjects not available in braille. 


April 6 


Nickolas Monreal, Jr., of San Antonio, TX. Mr. 
Monreal founded Teach the Children, a pro- 
gram which provides school supplies for stu- 
dents from low-income families. After the pro- 
gram’s first year of success in San Antonio, 
eight other cities in Texas have now replicated 
the effort. Each city forms a committee com- 
posed of interested community members who 
plan and develop fundraising events. The 
events involve volunteers from all segments of 
the community. Funds are raised through cor- 
porate contributions, private donations, and 
special events, such as picnics, car washes, and 
local telethons. School supplies are then pur- 
chased and distributed to needy students who 
are identified by teachers and school coun- 
selors. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 31 

In the morning, the President received 
his daily intelligence briefing. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended the Gridiron Dinner, held at 
the Capital Hilton Hotel. 





April 1 

The President and Mrs. Bush met, in 
Glen Burnie, MD, with the family of Mary- 
land State Police Cpl. Theodore D. Wolf, 
who was slain March 29 after he stopped a 
car on Interstate 95. 


April 2 

In the morning, Prime Minister Toshiki 
Kaifu of Japan telephoned the President, to 
discuss the ongoing trade negotiations be- 
tween the two countries. 

The President announced that the follow- 
ing individuals comprise the U.S. delegation 
to the inauguration of President Rafael 
Angel Calderon of Costa Rica, May 8, 1990. 


Delegation Chairman 


Barbara Bush, the First Lady of the United 
States. 


Delegates 

Roger Ailes, president, Ailes Communications, 
New York, NY 

Jeb Bush, chairman, Bush Klein Realty, Inc., 
Miami, FL 

Don Luis Ferre, former Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Guaynabo, PR 

John Sununu, Chief of Staff to the President, and 
Nancy Sununu 


The President announced that the follow- 
ing individuals comprise the U.S. delegation 
to the celebration of Australian-American 
Friendship Week, May 4-10, 1990, in Can- 
berra, Australia. 


Delegation Chairman 


Adm. James D. Watkins, USN, Ret., Secretary of 
Energy, and Sheila Watkins 


Delegates 

Jerry Weintraub, chairman and chief executive 
officer, Weintraub Entertainment Group, Inc., 
Los Angeles, CA, and Jane Weintraub 

Melvin F. Sembler, Ambassador of the United 
States to Australia 


April 3 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the western part of Florida as 
a result of heavy rains and flooding that 
began on March 15. He directed the Feder- 
al Emergency Management Agency to pro- 
vide assistance to supplement State and 
local recovery efforts. 
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The President announced his intention to 
appoint Kent M. Black to be a member of 
the President’s National Security Telecom- 
munications Advisory Committee. He 
would succeed Donald J. Yockey. Currently 
Mr. Black serves as president of electronics 
operations at the Rockwell International 
Corp., in Texas. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Glenn E. Watts to be a member of 
the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council for a 
term expiring January 15, 1995. This is a 
reappointment. Currently Mr. Watts serves 
as president emeritus of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America of the AFL-CIO, 
in Washington, DC. 


April 4 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher of West Germany, to discuss 
the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe and the situation in 
Lithuania; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—black Republican elected officials. 


April 5 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—congressional leaders; 

—singer Michael Jackson; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Democratic congressional leaders; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 

dent signed the National Safe Boating Week 
proclamation. 


April 6 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
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Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—Susan Butcher, winner of the 1,158- 

mile Anchorage to Nome dogsled mara- 
thon; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 

President. 

In the morning, Prime Minister Toshiki 
Kaifu of Japan telephoned the President, to 
discuss the ongoing trade negotiations be- 
tween the two countries. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush went to Camp David, MD, for the 
weekend. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 4 


Wendy Lee Gramm, 

of Texas, to be a Commissioner of the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission for the 
term expiring April 13, 1995 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Wendy Lee Gramm, 

of Texas, to be Chairman of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission (reappoint- 
ment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 
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Released April 2 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Broadcasters in At- 
lanta, GA 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a fundraising reception for gu- 
bernatorial candidate George Voinovich in 
Cincinnati, OH 


Released April 3 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a tree planting ceremony in In- 
dianapolis, IN 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraising luncheon for Sena- 
tor Dan Coats in Indianapolis, IN 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a Republican Party fundraising 
dinner in Detroit, MI 


Released April 4 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the 20th anniversary dinner of 
the Joint Center for Political and Economic 
Studies 


Released April 5 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Richard F. Suhrheinrich to 
be United States Circuit Judge for the Sixth 
Circuit 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 4 


S. 1521 / Public Law 101-263 

To provide for an increase in the maximum 
rates of basic pay for the police force of the 
National Zoological Park 





Approved April 4—Continued 


SJ. Res. 250 / Public Law 101-264 
Designating April 1990 as “National Recy- 
cling Month” 


SJ. Res. 266 / Public Law 101-265 
Designating March 1990, as “United States 
Naval Reserve Month” 
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Approved April 5 


SJ. Res. 190 / Public Law 101-266 
Designating April 9, 1990, as “National 
Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day” 


Approved April 6 


HJ. Res. 500 / Public Law 101-267 
To designate April 6, 1990, as “Education 
Day, U.S.A.” 
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